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Personals 





GEORGE W. SNOWDEN 

has been appointed assistant to the ad 
ministrator tor intergroup relations for 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency. 
Until his appointment last fall, Dr. Snow- 
den had served as assistant to the com 
missioner on intergroup relations at the 
Federal Housing Administration, where 
he had been adviser on minority housing 
matters since 1953. His new, broadened 
responsibilities cover urban renewal and 
housing programs as they affect minority 
and other group interests. HHFA Ad 
ministrator Norman P. Mason said D1 
Snowden’s appointment signaled the be 
ginning of HHFA administrative changes 
in the race relations field, which he said 
were to include naming of intergroup ad 
Visers in regional offices. 

Dr. Snowden’s successor at 
Hobson R. Reynolds, a 
sioner of the Pennsylvania 
compensation bureau and 
State representative 


FHA is 
commis 

workman's 
Pennsylvania 


forme! 


DON V. OESTERLING 

began the 1960 year in a new capacity 
consulting engineer and planner for the 
Southgate Corporation, a group organized 
to develop or redevelop commercial and 
industrial properties throughout — the 
south. To go into private business, M1 
Oesterling resigned as technical adviser 
for the Housing Authority of the Birm 
ingham District, where he had worked 


since 1951. He has been a long-time mem- 
ber of NAHRO’s Development Committee, 


serving as its chairman in 1952-53. 


TEXAS, NORTH CAROLINA 
COMMITTEES ON AGING 

Iwo more public housers have been 
named to state committees to work on 
problems of the aging, in preparation for 
the 1961 White House Conference on 
Aging (see Rosien, Bergerson, and Vuo 
colo personals in September 1959 JouRNAL, 
pages 262, 263). The new appointees are 
Mrs. Marie C. McGuire, invited by Texas 
Governor Price Daniel to serve on his 
advisory committee on aging, and Harry 
M. Solomon, who has accepted appoint 
ment on a special study group on housing 
and living arrangements for the North 
Carolina governor’s committee on aging. 
Mrs. McGuire, executive director of the 
San Antonio housing authority, recently 
authored two nationally circulated articles 
on housing for the aged February 
JOURNAL, page 48). Mr. Solomon is chait 
man of the Wilmington, North Carolina 
housing authority, a post he has held 
since 1942. 


«see 


GEORGE J. DEVER, JR.., 

VIRGIL F. BOWERS 

\ retirement and a promotion marked the 
beginning of spring for the Seattle hous- 
ing authority. Mr. Dever, with the author- 
ity for almost 19 years (only authority di- 
rector Charles W. Ross outranks him in 
length-of-service record) retires from the 
position of supervisor of maintenance on 
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REDEVELOPMENT OFFICIALS 
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John D. Lange, Executive Director 


Subscriptions to the JourNnat or Hovusinc are 
$5; also available through membership in the 
Association at the rate of $12. Individual 
copies, 50 cents; special issues, $1. Entered 
as second class matter October 25, 1944. post 
office. Chicago. Illinois, under Act of March 
3, 1879. Published monthly, except August. 
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Seattle; Pacific Southwest, Mrs. Dolores 


Ramey, Richmond. Cever: John Bradford. 


COVER— 

Scene on this month’s JouRNAI 
cover is not so pastoral as it ap 
pears: picture from which it was re- 
produced was taken in the gigantic 
Eastwick urban renewal area in the 
bustling city of Philadelphia. East- 
wick swamps will require that some 
9 million cubic yards of fill be 
pumped into the area. Artist John 
Bradford, however, managed to fill 
the one on this month’s cover with 
less time and trouble: the swamp 
reflects the Eastwick rebuilding 
ideas drawn up for Greentowne As 
sociates by the Philadelphia archi 
tectural firm of Robert L. Geddes, 
Melvin Brecher, and George W. 
Qualls. The Geddes-Brecher-Qualls 
plan—an urban design award win- 
ner in Progressive Architecture’s re- 
cent design competition— never was 
officially entered in the bidding 
competition for the Eastwick re- 
building job, results of which are 
expected to be announced any day 
(see page 95). 
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Clearly shows you how 
more rental housing can 
benefit your community 








.. » With methods for 
encouraging private 
investments in 
apartment buildings 


This discussion of 
the consumer de- 
mand for rental 
housing explains 
why private invest- 
ment in new apart- 
ments has declined 
and what can be 
done to encourage a 
renewed flow of investment funds. Every- 
one interested in problems of urban life 
will see why apartment construction is im- 
portant for the healthy growth of cities. 
Likewise, specialists in city planning and 
housing, and builders and investors will 
find it a useful compendium of important 
data on all phases of this complex problem. 


RENTAL HOUSING 


Opportunities for 
Private Investment 


By LOUIS WINNICK, Consulting Econo- 
mist, ACTION Research Program, Direc- 
tor of Research, New York City Planning 
Commission 


290 pages, 5% x 8, illustrated, $8.50 








The book examines 
the reasons why in- 
vestment in new 
rental housing has 
declined in the past 
generation, and the 
extent to which 
market forces will 
follow or reverse this trend in the future. 
Brought together here are many facts on 
rental housing never before available in a 
single book—vacancy rates, relative trends 
in construction costs and rents, character- 
istics of renter families, and hitherto in- 
accessible data on costs and profits of post- 
war apartment projects. 
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March 31. He has held that position for 
nearly 15 years. An active NAHROite, he 
helped organize the Technical and Main- 
tenance Section and served on the Sec- 
tion’s first national executive committee. 
Among other NAHRO accomplishments, 
Mr. Dever served as vice-president and 
program chairman of the Puget Sound 
Chapter in 1950. 

Mr. Bowers, formerly a field superin- 
tendent for the authority, will assume the 
duties of acting maintenance supervisor 
in April. His background includes two 
vears as an administrative assistant with 
the authority and experience in his own 
real estate business. 


RODERICK K. deCAMP 

has been named assistant general director 
of the Purdue-Calumet Development 
Foundation, an independently supported, 
not-for-profit’ organization chartered “to 
help improve housing and living condi- 
tions in the Calumet area of Indiana” 
(see January JOURNAL, page 5). Mr. de- 
Camp joined the East Chicago-based foun- 
dation in 1958 as administrative assistant 
to the general director, Thomas S. Bunsa. 
Prior to his affiliation with the Purdue- 
Calumet foundation, Mr. deCamp served 
as field representative for the Chicago 
regional office of the Urban Renewal Ad- 
ministration. 


J. LAURENCE PHALAN 

has been appointed staff economist for 
the Massachusetts Department of Public 
Works. Dr. Phalan served for many vears 
as chief economist for the Boston Housing 
Authority. His NAHRO activities include 
participation in NAHRO national con- 
ferences and in the work of the New Eng- 
land Regional Council. He has also given 
strong service on the national Research 
and Statistics Committee since 1955. 


PAUL P. ROSE 

of San Antonio has left the public housing 
field after 14 years of service to set up 
practice as a private architect. Mr. Rose, 
who was development director for the 
San Antonio Housing Authority, has long 
been active in NAHRO. He was elected 
president of the Association’s Alamo 
Chapter last year. 


ROY D. DEWHIRST, 

chairman of the Tulare County housing 
authority, was named 1959 “Citizen of the 
Year” by the Dinuba, California chamber 
of commerce. Mr. Dewhirst has been with 
the housing authority since its creation 
14 vears ago—in 1946 he was named vice- 
chairman and he has been chairman since 


1950. An acknowledged civic, business, and 
political leader of the community, Mr 
Dewhirst has been mayor, a city council 
man, and a member of the fire depart 
ment. He also has been chairman of the 
city plan commission and has served on 
many committees dedicated to the cause 
of community betterment. 


RONALD L. BRIGNAC 

recently received the Charles E. Dunbar 
Award, an annual citation by the Louis 
iana Civil Service Board to civil service 
employees of outstanding merit. Mr. Brig 
nac, an executive assistant for the Housing 
Authority of New Orleans, was recognized 
for his work in the personnel field at a 
March 2 luncheon, where he received a 
$50 cash award as well as the citation 
Among achievements for which he was 
commended were his initiation of a widely 
copied maintenance training program that 
succeeded in checking costs in over 10,000 
authority units (see February 1959 Jour 
NAL, page 62). 


JACK C. SEIDEL 

has become president of Seidel Associates 
of New Rochelle and New York City, a 
new public relations firm specializing in 
consultant work for government agencies, 
educational institutions, voluntary com 
munity organizations, and similar groups. 
Mr. Seidel launched his new company 
after 15 years service as chief public rela 
tions writer and editor for the New York 
State Division of Housing. Before going 
into his new firm, Mr. Seidel completed 
an -assignment as editorial consultant to 
J. Anthony Panuch on a major study 
having to do with the reorganization of 
New York City’s redevelopment and plan 
ning agencies (see page 96). Mr. Seidel 
was a member of NAHRO’s 1958 Public 
Relations Committee. 


DAVID S. OREM, 

manager for Webb & Knapp of the Phila- 
delphia rebuilding project known popu- 
larly as “Society Hill,” has taken a posi- 
tion as staff assistant with Reynolds Alum- 
inum Service Corporation of Virginia, a 
subsidiary of Reynolds Metals Company, 
with headquarters in Washington, D. C. 
In his new position, Mr. Orem will be 
working under the former administrator 
of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, Albert M. Cole (see January 1959 
JouRNAL, page 7). Mr. Orem had been 
with Webb & Knapp for about two years; 
he was named overseer of the Philadelphia 
operation last year (see October 1959 
JouRNAL, page 309). Before joining Webb 
& Knapp, Mr. Orem was a construction 
examiner for the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration. 
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HHFA SUPPORTS HOUSING RESEARCH. The Housing and Home Finance Agency has asked 
Congress for $600,000 with which to launch a program of basic housing research. 
Announcement was made by Administrator Norman P. Mason at a March meeting of HHFA's 
Public Interest Advisory Committee, which he had called to discuss the Fisher 

study into national housing programs and policies (see February Journal, page 49). 
Mr. Mason urged committee members to map out ways to get private foundation and 
association money into the research act, too, so that broad-scale studies could 

be made into such problem areas as the elderly and low-income families. HHFA's 

new emphasis on housing research is in line with--though it is said not to be a 
direct result of--the Fisher study. 


SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS BILL. A Supplemental appropriation for the balance of this 
fiscal year in the amount of 50 million dollars was requested by the Urban Renewal 
Administration to cover regular urban renewal grant payments and community renewal 
program grants (made possible by the Housing Act of 1959, Section 103-d). It has 
followed a now-you-see-it, now-you-don't course around Capitol Hill. At press 
time, its future was uncertain. 

The House Committee on Appropriations knocked the 50 million dollar request 
out of the Second Supplemental Appropriation Bill-1960. The Committee of the 
Whole House restored the amount by an amendment that was later rejected in a roll- 
call vote. Then an amendment restoring the 35 million dollars of the original 
request was approved by the Senate Committee on Appropriations and was passed on 
the floor of the Senate. A conference with the House has been requested. 

URA has estimated that it will need 80 million dollars to meet earned grant 
payments before June 30. If the supplemental appropriation is denied, there will 
be only about 33 million dollars available to do the 80 million dollar job. 


URA ASKS MONEY FOR SECTION 701. In its supplemental request, URA sought an additional 
2 million dollars to meet rapidly growing demands for grants under the urban 
planning assistance program authorized by Section 701 of the Housing Act of 1954. 
The House approved 1.5 million dollars; the Senate hiked the amount to 1.8 million. 


RAINS’ BILL OUT OF COMMITTEE. The billion-dollar "Emergency Home Ownership Act" 

(H.R. 10213), introduced by Representative Albert Rains (D), Alabama and designed 

to reverse the downward trend in residential construction, has been favorably 
reported out of the House Banking and Currency Committee. Endorsement came via an 
18-7 vote, of the party-line variety, except for one Republican who crossed over to 
join the majority. Thus, the bill has progressed further than most observers here 
expected and prospects of House passage are brighter. Administration opposition has 
not diminished, so prospects of a veto are also bright--or dark, depending 

on the viewpoint. 


FEDERAL-LOCAL RELATIONS. Question of how much responsibility various levels of gov- 
ernment should be taking in the urban renewal and housing field are expected to 
come up for review once more by a Congressionally authorized commission. Slated to 
go over a good deal of the ground covered by the Hoover commission during its 
1947-1955 tenure, the Kestnbaum commission during 1953-55, and the Joint Federal- 
State Action Committee in 1957, the new group (known as the Advisory Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations) was created by Public Law 380 at the first session of 
the 86th Congress. It is made up of mayors (from Los Angeles, Cleveland, Seattle, 
Tucson; governors (South Carolina, Connecticut, Idaho, Illinois); county officials; 
State legislators; federal officials; members of Congress; private citizens. 
Chairing the commission is Frank Bane, former director of one of NAHRO's neighbor 
organizations: the Council of State Governments. Recently named to head up the 
staff: William G. Coleman, former member of the Kestnbaum commission staff. 















News Notes 





RATES ON HOUSING AUTHORITY 
NOTES AND BONDS TAKE A DIP 

A relief in interest rates was the 
big news in late fall and winter 
sales of short-term notes and long- 
term bonds to finance housing au- 
thority operations. 

Since the last JOURNAL report of 
note and bond sales (see November 
1959 JOURNAL, page 351), there 
have been five sales of temporary 
notes and one bond sale. In the 
note trading, average rate dropped 
.303 per cent in a November 17 
sale to hit 2.738 per cent; held 
steady in November 24 trading; 
and, after a small climb in Decem- 
ber and January, dropped again— 
down to 2.464 per cent—in Febru- 
ary. A February bond sale also reg- 
istered a drop in borrowing costs: 
average going rate was 3.8221 per 
cent. More details on each of the 
recent sales are presented below. 


Short-Term Notes 

November 17—An aggregate of 
$143,735,000 in notes was traded, 
with 75 authorities selling 78 issues. 
Bidding was active, with offers com- 
ing to about 3.4 times the sales. 
Average maturity date of notes 
traded: 6.84 months. 


November 24—Rates held steady 
at 2.738 per cent for the Chicago 
Housing Authority’s exclusive sale 
in late November. The authority 
sold a total of $13,036,000 in notes 
to four out of 11 bidders, with the 
largest share, $9,036,000, going to 


Salomon Bros. & Hutzler. Average 
maturity date of the notes is six 
months. 


December 15—Eighty-five author- 
ities sold 87 issues aggregating 
$119,205,000 at an average interest 
rate of 2.957 per cent, a rise of .219 
over the previous sale. Average ma- 
turity date of notes sold: 8.15 
months. 


January 12—January trading saw 
another slight rise in borrowing 
costs, with rates reaching an aver- 
age of 3.015 per cent. Sales aggre- 
gated $40,824,000, with 73 authori- 
ties selling 74 issues. Fourteen bid- 
ders were competing for the notes, 
with issues going to 10. Average 
maturity of notes traded is 10.6 
months. 


February 16—Rates went tum- 
bling down to 2.464 per cent, with 
77 housing authorities selling 79 
issues for a total of $118,479,000. A 
little over seven months is the aver- 
age maturity date for all notes 
traded. 

Long-Term Bonds 

Only sale of long-term bonds 
held since the November JOURNAL 
report took place February 9. The 
average interest rate, 3.8221 per 
cent, was .0393 per cent below that 
charged in the previous sale last 
fall. 

Eighteen housing authorities sold 
as many issues for an aggregate of 
$102,830,000 in the February sale. 
Dealer-bank purchases amounted to 
$98,560,000, with the Bank of 
America-N.T. & S. A. group taking 
the remaining $4,270,000 worth of 
bonds. Average maturity date of 
issues traded: 25.27 years. 



















POWER DRIVEN SEWER & DRAIN 
CLEANING EQUIPMENT 


Used and approved by numerous housing authori- 
ties the country over. Also manufacturers of 
the hand operated HandE Drain Cleaner. 

Write today for complete information. 


mes THE OHIO TOOL & ENGINEERING CO., Dept. JH, Springfield, Ohio 
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NAHB-ULI SEARCHING FOR IDEAS 
FOR DESIGN, LAND-USE STUDY 

NAHRO members have been in 
vited to contribute ideas for use in 
a research project being conducted 
by the Urban Land Institute in co 
operation with the National Asso 
ciation of Home Builders. The pro 
ject is viewed by the sponsors as an 
“exploratory and conceptual study 
into various aspects of subdivision 
and residential community design 
innovations, layout, and develop 
ment.” The aim: “to point up and 
identify productive avenues for im 
proving the efficiency, economy, 
and livability of growing residen 
tial urban areas and the renewal 
and redevelopment of old ones.” 

In general, the NAHB-ULI study 
will attempt to review long-stand- 
ing land planning concepts and re- 
cent innovations in the field. A 
selected number of existing projects 
where one or more innovations 
have been developed and are in 
use will be studied and concepts 
developed over the past several dec 
ades will be catalogued to provide 
background information for evalu- 
ating the newer concepts and point- 
ing up directions for further worth 
while and productive investigation. 
Throughout the work, attention 
will be given to present and emerg- 
ing forms of urban living and the 
economic and social habits that are 
characteristic of it. 

Ideas and suggestions for use in 
the research project should be sent 
to the Urban Land Institute, Suite 
116, 1200 18th Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Source will be credit- 
ed for any material used in the 
study. 


FHA LAUNCHES PROGRAM OF 
NURSING HOME INSURANCE = 
The Federal Housing Adminis- 


tration in February officially went 
into the business of insuring mort- 
gages for rehabilitation or construc 
tion of privately-owned nursing 
homes. The program, authorized 
under Section 232 of the 1959 hous- 
ing act, represents a brand new 
field of operation for FHA and Ira 
A. Wallace, nationally known geri- 
atrics expert and past president of 
both the American Nursing Homes 
Association and the National Geri 
atrics Society, has since last Octobe 
been helping to guide the agency in 
launching the program. 

While other of FHA’s programs 
have been used here and there to 
finance housing for the aged with 
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nursing care facilities of one kind 
or another (e.g., Seattle’s Norse 
Home and Miami’s Gus Trau Pavil- 
ion extension—see October 1958 
JOURNAL, pages 338 and 342), the 
new program is FHA’s first oppor- 
tunity to help fill the need for 
establishments operating especially 
to provide nursing care and related 
medical services for the elderly and 
for all other people as well. Special 
requirements of the program are 
that the state in which a nursing 
home is located or to be constructed 
must certify as to the need for the 
facility and must license and regu- 
late the establishment. 

Eligible for Section 232 mortgage 
insurance are corporations, trusts, 
partnerships, or individuals wish- 
ing to construct or rehabilitate 
nursing homes having 20 or more 
beds. The sponsors must be regu- 
lated by charter or some similar 
regulatory agreement and must get 
FHA approval. Qualified organiza- 
tions and individuals can get 20- 
year, 75 per cent mortgages within 
a statutory limitation of 12.5 mil- 
lion dollars. (Mortgages may cover 
advances made during construc- 
tion.) Maximum interest rates are 
514 per cent and the FHA premium 
is 4 of | per cent. 

A special set of minimum stand- 
ards has been set up for use with 
the nursing home program. In- 
cluded are standards for site and 
building planning, for construction 
and materials, for mechanical equip- 
ment, and for fire protection and 
detection. 


NAHB BUILDING INDUSTRY MEET 
SCHEDULED FOR APRIL 6 AND 7 

The National Association of 
Home Builders will stage its third 
annual building industry congress 
for urban renewal April 6 and 7 in 
the National Housing Center, 
Washington, D. C. Participating 
with NAHB in the sessions will be 
the United States Savings and Loan 
League, the Mortgage Bankers’ As- 
sociation, and ACTION (Ameri- 
can Council To Improve Our 
Neighborhoods). 

David M. Walker, Urban Re- 
newal Administration commission- 
er, will be program headliner open- 
ing day of the two-day meeting. 
Other featured speakers will in- 
clude Thomas P. Coogan, president 
of Housing Securities, Incorporated 
and a former chairman of the board 
of trustees of the National Housing 
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BRUCE SAVAGE NAMED TO SUCCEED 
SLUSSER AS COMMISSIONER OF PHA 

Bruce Charles Savage, Indianapolis realtor and civic leader, in 
March was named by President Eisenhower as the new commis- 
sioner of the Public Housing Administration, to succeed Charles 
E. Slusser, who resigned in January (see December 1959 JOURNAL, 
page 390). Senate confirmation of the appointment was still pend- 
ing as of JOURNAL press time but no difficulties were expected. 

Mr. Savage's interest in federal housing programs was reflected 
in his appointment in 1953 as a member of the Presidential ad- 
visory committee that helped to map out the programs and poli- 
cies that took shape in the urban renewal provisions of the 1954 
housing act; he also was a member of a subcommittee of the ad- 
visory group that dealt with the problems of housing low-in- 
come families. It was shortly after this experience with national 
housing operations—in 1955—that Mr. Savage became a NAHRO 
member and he has been a member ever since. 

A past president of the Indianapolis real estate board and a 
member of the National Association of Real Estate Boards, Mr. 
Savage also is active in such organizations as the Indianapolis 
commission on human rights and the governor’s commission on 
aging. He is a director and vice-president of the Indianapolis and 
Marion County Health and Welfare Council and permanent 
chairman of the social work scholarship committee of the In- 
dianapolis health and welfare council. 

Mr. Savage, about 54, attended Butler, Indiana, and North- 
western universities. He is married and has one daughter. 
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Center, and Robert Foeller, tech- 
nical director for ACTION, who 
will MC a visual presentation en- 
titled “Innovations in New Hous- 
ing.” Lewis Cenker, chairman of 
NAHB ’s urban renewal committee, 
will preside both days. 

Redevelopment, relocation hous- 
ing, and rehabilitation are the 
three broad categories around 
which discussions at the sessions 
will center. Most of the specific 
topics up for airing are geared to 
educating builders and moneylend- 
ers as to how to get the most out of 
urban renewal opportunities. Some 
samples: “Future Prospects in Re- 
location Housing”; “Builder Op- 
portunities for Commercial Re- 
development”; “Examples of Profit- 
able Rehabilitation”; “Builder Fi- 
nancing for Home Improvement”; 
“Prestige Remodeling is Good Busi- 
ness”; “Disposition of Project Land 
—Sales versus Lease.” 


STATE HOUSING ASSOCIATIONS 
REPORT ELECTIONS, WORKSHOPS 

Training conferences, workshops, 
elections—that’s what makes up 
news emanating from state associ- 
ations of housing and redevelop- 
ment agencies. Details follow. 

Pennsylvania 

The Pennsylvania Association of 
Housing and Redevelopment Au- 
thorities will sponsor two three-day 
training conferences: one in the 
eastern part of the state, to be held 
March 29-31, and the other in the 
western part of the state, scheduled 
for April 5-7. Up for discussion will 
be such subjects as administration, 
management, maintenance, and re- 
location. 

Officers of the association are: 
president, Thomas J]. McCoy, act- 
ing executive director of The Phil- 
adelphia Housing Authority; vice- 
president, Theodore L. Hazlett, Jr., 
general counsel for the Pittsburgh 
redevelopment agency; and _ secre- 
tary-treasurer, A. C. Edgecombe, 





PROVIDENCE 314 STUDY GETS AIA AWARD 

The Providence city plan commission has won the Americau 
Institute of Architects 1960 “Citation of an Organization” award 
for a Section 314 “demonstration grant” study that was aimed at 
mapping plans for preservation of a deteriorated but historic area 
of the city known as College Hill (see September 1959 JouRNAL, 
page 298). The award is given to organizations not directly oper- 
ating in the field of architecture for “achievement in any field 
related to architecture or planning.” 

Cited in the award presentation for their cooperation with the 
plan commission were the Providence Preservation Society, the 
city, Blair Associates, and the Housing and Home Finance Agency. 
Said HHFA Administrator Mason in hearing of the award: “I am 
especially glad that the AIA selected for this honor a study that 
points out that the renewal of our cities is equally as concerned 
with preserving the sound values of the past as with creating new 
values for the future.” 

The College Hill area in which the demonstration study was 
conducted includes the original settlement laid out by Roger 
Williams in the 17th century. It contains over 250 residences and 
64 public and other buildings of the colonial and federal eras and 
is the location of four institutions of higher education. The study 
report—it contains graphic and narrative proposals to restore his- 
toric buildings, to institute zoning and planning measures to pre- 
serve its character, and to attract private investment for rehabili- 
tating and modernizing the area for present-day use—has been 
made available to other planning and renewal agencies through- 


out the country by the Providence plan commission. 
The College Hill demonstration project was undertaken in 
1957, with a federal grant of $48,533. ‘Total cost of the study came 


to around $73,000. 
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administrator of the Beaver County 
housing authority. 
Arkansas 

C. C. Davis of Fort Smith was 
re-elected president of the Arkansas 
Council of Housing Authorities last 
November at a workshop and elec- 
tion of officers that was held in 
conjunction with a statewide con- 
ference on planning, urban _ re- 
newal, and housing ( see November 
1959 JOURNAL, page 353). 

Other officers elected are: first 
vice-president, Laurence Berger of 
North Little Rock; second vice- 
president, Fred S. Saliba of Blythe- 
ville; third vice-president, W. H. 
Holmes of Magnolia; and secretary- 
treasurer, Knox Banner, who re- 
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REMOVALS EFFICIENTLY HANDLED THROUGHOUT THE U.S. 
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signed the post when he left the 
Little Rock Housing Authority to 
take a new position in Washington, 
D. C. (see December 1959 JouRNAL, 
page 383). Succeeding Mr. Banner 
in both the council position and in 
the Little Rock executive director- 
ship is Dowell Naylor, Jr., formerly 
of Columbia, Missouri. 
Florida 

Gardner E. Dickinson, executive 
director of the Panama City hous- 
ing authority, was elected president 
of the Florida Association of Hous- 
ing Authorities at the association’s 
annual meeting, held November 15- 
18 in Daytona Beach. Other officers 
are: Haley Sofge, director of the 
Miami authority, first vice-presi- 
dent; Paul Buchman, director of 
the Plant City authority, second 
vice-president; Mrs. Bernice Waller, 
director of the Fort Lauderdale au- 
thority, third vice-president; and 
M. J. Flores, director of the Pen- 
sacola housing authority, fourth 
vice-president. A secretary-treasurer 
is to be appointed by the new presi- 
dent. 

A highlight of the: association’s 
annual meeting was announcement 
that the Tampa housing authority 
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had been awarded the “Dean Mel- 
ville Johnson Award” for its “out- 
standing contribution to the low- 
rent public housing program in 
1958.” 


UCLA TO STUDY FEASIBILITY 
OF CENTRAL MORTGAGE BANK 


The University of California at 
Los Angeles will undertake a study 
of proposals that have been ad- 
vanced for creation of a federally- 
sponsored central mortgage bank. 
The Life Insurance Association of 
America, the United States Savings 
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and Loan League, and the National 
Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks have contributed a total cf 
$60,000 for the study. 

Leo Grebler, professor of real 
estate and urban land economics 
at UCLA, in announcing plans fon 
the study in an article in The Mort- 
gage Banker, said that the central 
bank research project also would 
offer an opportunity for the first 
systematic study of the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association, which 
he described as “the $5 billion 
agency that comes as close to such 
a bank as anything in this coun 
try.” The central mortgage bank 
Fannie Mae study will be under 
taken by UCLA’s school of business 
administration. 


START TAKING DATA FOR 
1960 CENSUS OF HOUSING 

The United States bureau of the 
census has begun taking data for 
the 1960 census of housing. Activity 
so far has centered on financing. 

First action by the census bureau 
came last November, when ques 
tionnaires were sent out toa nation 
wide sample of big-scale rental 
property owners. This survey was 
followed in December with ques 
tionnaires going to small rental 
property owners and homeowner- 
occupants. In January question- 
naires were sent to the mortgage 
lenders for properties covered in the 
initial surveys. 

The residential financing survey, 
according to the census bureau, 
“will furnish a new benchmark on 
the status of mortgage financing in 
the United States. [It] will provide 
up-to-date information essential to 
financial institutions, the construc- 
tion industry, housing research or- 
ganizations, government agencies, 
and many other users, that would 
not otherwise be available.” The 
data being collected is designed to 
demonstrate such things as trends 
in mortgage financing; property 
owner characteristics (type of own- 
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New Way to 
Stop Faucet Leaks! 


% 9-in-10 washers are fastened with TOO 
LONG or SHORT SCREWS thus loosen and 
destroy themselves. Leaks quickly follow! 


34 YEARS OF RESEARCH 
REVEALS NEW SOLUTION 


% New, patented ‘Sexauer’ SELF-LOCK screws 
have imbedded expanding NYLON PLUG. 
They lock at required depth AUTOMATI- 
CALLY, hold washers firmly! Made of MONEL, 
they are rustproof, non-corroding. Heads 
can’t twist off. Screw slots can’t distort. 


%& NEW, improved ‘Sexauer’ EASY-TITE faucet 
washers are made of super-tough, pliable 
du Pont compound (not rubber or fibre). 
Reinforced, like a tire, with a vulcanized 
layer of Fiberglas, they resist distortion 
and splitting from shut-off grind and 
squeeze. 


% Faucet leaks repaired with ‘Sexauer’ EASY- 
TITE washers and SELF-LOCK screws out- 
last ordinary repairs “6-to-1"! 


HIDDEN COSTS OF FAUCET LEAKS! 


Hackensack, N.J. Water Co. and Ameri- 
can Gas Association figures prove stopping 
just ONE PIN-HOLE SIZE (1/32”) LEAK 
saves you 8,000 gal. water quarterly. A HOT 
WATER FAUCET LEAK repair saves you 
over $7.58 QUARTERLY in fuel and water 
bills. Fewer leaks also produce important 
Savings On MATERIALS, LABOR and 
COSTLY FIXTURE REPLACEMENTS! 

A ‘Sexauer’ Technician will make avail- 
able our NEW Catalog, Edition “J”, listing 
our entire line of over 3,000 TRIPLE-WEAR 
plumbing repair parts and tools. He will 
survey your fixtures, determine the repair 
parts needed and establish 
an efficient stock arrange- 
ment and control to prevent 
costly overstocking or 
shortages. You get this 
service without obligation. 
Act now! 
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ership, rental income, expenditures 
for selected items, etc.); property 
characteristics (value, purchase 
price, year built, number of dwell- 
ing units, etc.). 

The financing survey is part of 
the census bureau’s SCARF pro- 
gram (Survey of Components of 
Change and Residential Financing), 
which will also measure changes in 
the housing inventory, including 
new construction, conversions, 
mergers, and demolitions. Finan- 
cing data collected is to be pub- 
lished for the nation as a whole 
and for each of the following 
“standard metropolitan statistical 
areas”: Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, 
Dallas, Detroit, Los Angeles, New 
York City-Northeastern New Jer- 
sey, Philadelphia, Seattle, Balti- 
more, Buffalo, Cleveland, Minne- 
apolis-St. Paul, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, 
San Francisco-Oakland, and Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


GOOD RESPONSE FOR THREE 
NATIONAL HOUSING MEETINGS 


Three national housing meetings 
in the spotlight since the first of the 
year included the National Hous- 
ing Conference’s 29th annual meet- 
ing; the Third National Conference 
on Cooperative Housing, cospon- 
sored by NHC, NAHRO, and the 
Cooperative League of the USA; and 
an American Council To Improve 
Our Neighborhoods (ACTION) 
meeting in Pittsburgh. 


NHC Annual Meeting: The NHC 


meeting, as in past years, proved to 
be a good occasion for the men shap- 
ing national housing policy on Cap- 
itol Hill to rub elbows with the 
officials and citizens attempting to 
activate these policies on the local 
level. About 500 officials, citizen 
group representatives, legislators 
and others interested in housing 
were on hand for the NHC meeting, 
held March 13 and 14 in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Participants in the program in- 
cluded such well-known Capitol 
Hill slumfighters as Congressman 
Albert Rains (D), Alabama; Sena- 
tor John Sparkman (D), Alabama; 
Speaker of the House Sam Rayburn 
(D), Texas; Senator John Sherman 
Cooper (R), Kentucky; Congress- 
man John V. Lindsay (R), New 
York. Also on the program were 
Housing and Home Finance Agency 
Administrator Norman P. Mason; 
Ernest J. Bohn, director of the Cle- 
veland Metropolitan Housing Au- 
thority; Roland M. Sawyer, hous- 
ing consultant for the United Steel 
Workers of America; and H. Roe 
Bartle, mayor of Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. 


Co-op Housing Conference: The 
two-day conference on cooperative 
housing, held February 15 and 16 
in Washington, D. C., was made up 
of a series of workshops going into 
such questions as: the problems of 
management; conversion of exist- 
ing housing into co-ops; cooperative 
housing in renewal areas; how to 
develop more sponsors for co-op 








JOBS WANTED BY JUNE GRADS TRAINED 
IN HOUSING-, RENEWAL-LINKED FIELDS 

NAHRO has on file the records of some 100 young people 
due to graduate in June with either bachelors’ or masters’ de- 
grees in fields directly related to housing or urban renewal. And 
these are young people who want jobs. 

The NAHRO list is made up of June grads who applied for 


1960-61 housing internships with the Housing and 


Home 


Finance Agency (the agency’s housing intern program was de- 
scribed in the April 1959 JouRNAL, page 118). This year, HHFA 
could accept only a small proportion of applicants and the 
records of the remaining jobseekers have been turned over to 
NAHRO. All of the names on the NAHRO list represent a 
thorough “screening out” of those considered qualified from 


those found unqualified. 


NAHRO offers to send the names, addresses, and educational 
records of applicants for positions in specified parts of the 
country (each applicant has indicated where he or she would 
like to work) to any housing authority or renewal agency that 
would like to consider hiring one of these young people. 
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housing; problems of resale policy; 
planning adequate community fa- 
cilities for co-op housing. 
Evidence of a growing interest in 
sponsorship of co-op housing by 
unions was the amount of partici- 
pation in the conference by labor 
group representatives. Included on 
the program were such people as 
John Edelman of the Textile Work- 
ers Union of America; Henry Wil- 
son, administrative attorney for the 
Federation of State, County, and 
Municipal Employees; Harry Van 
Arsdale, president of the Central 
Labor Council, AFL-CIO; Bert 
Seidman, economist with AFL-CIO; 
Roland Sawyer, housing consultant 
to the United Steel Workers of 


America; Isidor Melamed, AFL-CIO 


medical service plan staffer. 

Major speakers for the conference 
included HHFA Administrator 
Mason, and Jerry Voorhis, director 
of the Cooperative League; A. E. 
Kazan, president of the United 
Housing Foundation; Ira Robbins, 
vice-chairman of the New York City 
Housing Authority; Albert Cole, 
former HHFA administrator, now 
executive vice-president of Reynolds 
Aluminum Service. Also active in 
the conference was NAHRO’s John 
Lange. 


ACTION Meet: ACTION, na- 
tional, joined forces with ACTION- 
Housing, Inc.—an Allegheny Coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania group—in a “A 
Point-of-Decision Conference,” held 
in January in Pittsburgh. 

Feature of the meeting was the 
unveiling of ACTION-Housing, 
Inc.’s bold, experimental plan for 
development of an in-city residen- 
tial area incorporating innovations 
in land use, architecture, and con- 
struction (see page 102). Other pro- 
gram highlights: a tour of Pitts- 
burgh’s much heralded Golden-Tri- 
angle; talks on housing problems 
and directions from both the local 
and national points of view; pre- 
sentations on “innovations from in- 
dustry” by five major building in- 
dustry suppliers. 

Another ACTION meeting that 
will use the conference city as a case 
study is to be held April 14 in Bos- 
ton. The meeting, hosted by the 
Greater Boston Economic Study 
Committee, a group of businessmen 
who financed an economic analysis 
of Boston, will go into the question 
of “Adequate Financing for Private 
and Public Improvements in the 
American City.” 
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HOUSING, RENEWAL ACTION 


reported from cities across the nation 


BID DECISION EXPECTED SOON 
ON PHILADELPHIA'S EASTWICK 

The long-awaited decision on 
bids for the rebuilding job in Phil- 
adelphia’s mammoth, 100 million 
dollar Eastwick urban renewal proj- 
ect area is expected any day. The 
holdup, at the time of this writing, 
appeared not so much to be inde- 
cision as to who would get the job 
as it was a question of how many 
would get how much. 

Contenders for the rebuilding job 
include the following: 


—Reynolds Aluminum Service Cor- 
poration, operating in combina- 
tion with Samuel A. and Henry 
A. Berger, Philadelphia builders, 
whose plan was drawn up by Dr. 
Constantine A. Doxiadis of 
Athens, internationally-known 
planning expert; 


—Philadelphia Eastwick Builders 
Corporation—a group made up of 
a score of local builders—which 
has combined its bid, for the res- 
idential portions of the rebuild- 
ing site, with that of Matthew A. 
McCloskey Industries, for the in- 
dustrial areas; 

—Conduit and Foundation Corpo- 
ration of New York City and Phil- 
adelphia. 

The Philadelphia redevelopment 
authority is said to feel there are 
special merits in both the Reynolds- 
Berger and the McCloskey-home 
builder group submissions; negotia- 
tions under way in late March were 
reported to be aimed at combining 
the two groups or apportioning the 
area among them. The redevelop- 
ment agency has had all of the bids 
under consideration since last Sep- 
tember and, in November, there 
were closed hearings on the various 
proposals. 

The Eastwick project, approved 
by the federal government in 1957, 
is, in a number of ways, a unique 
and formidable undertaking. For 
example: 


1—There is its size. There was no ex- 
aggeration involved when the pro- 
posed new Eastwick was billed as “a 
city within a city.” There are some 
2500 acres of land involved in the 
undertaking and plans call for de- 
velopment of new residential areas, 
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new street patterns and sewage 
systems, new commercial and indus- 
trial facilities, new parks and play- 
grounds, new schools and expansion 
of existing ones, and, possibly a 
small civic center. 


2—There is the site work involved. 
In undertaking a rebuilding proj- 
ect, an LPA expects to clear a site 
... but not to create one. But that, 
in effect, is what’s happening in 
Eastwick. The project area—though 
it contains some 5000 structures, 
about half of which must be cleared 
away—is made up predominantly of 
open land, much of it swampy (see 
cover); as a result, the watery areas 
have to be filled in ico make sites. 
Last June the site-making job got 
started: hydraulic pumps began to 
pull granular fill for the project 
swamplands from the Delaware Riv- 
er. It has been estimated that about 
9 million cubic yards of fill will be 
required—enough, it has been said, 
to load a line of railroad gondolas 
extending from Philadelphia to 
New Orleans. 


3—There is the relocation job. In 
Eastwick, the redevelopment agency 
will not only relocate people, it will 
also relocate houses. Aim of the 
agency is to move standard, or near- 
ly standard dwellings in the project 
area to parts of the project where 
they will not interfere with pro- 
posed re-use. The operation is not 
‘expected to cost the property own- 
ers anything: the redevelopment 
agency will buy the structures; move 
them to a suitable site; fix them up 
to at least minimum standards, if 
necessary; and sell them back to the 
original owners, or, if the owners 
don’t want the dwellings, to other 
relocatees. 


4—There is the cost. All of the above 
factors contribute to the staggering 
100 million dollar pricetag on the 
project. The federal government 
will contribute 22 million dollars 
and it is expected that 45 million 
dollars will be recovered through 
the sale of land to private develop- 
ers, leaving the city’s share at around 
33 million dollars . . . a cost the city 
figures it will have no trouble mak- 
ing up from increased tax returns 
from the area after redevelopment. 


(Real estate tax returns are expect- 
ed to rise a full 600 per cent after 
rebuilding.) 

Meanwhile, with the decision on 
the Eastwick rebuilding job still 
to come, there have been develop- 
ments in connection with other of 
Philadelphia’s redevelopment oper- 
ations: 


—A $39,000, two-year study of Phil- 
adelphia’s skid row got under way 
in January. The aim: to work out 
solutions for relocating tenants from 
the skid row area before the local 
redevelopment agency moves in 
with what is known as the Franklin 
redevelopment project. The study 
is being conducted by Temple Uni- 
versity, with the Greater Philadel- 
phia Movement as coordinator. 
After the initial survey phase of the 
study is under way, the city plans 
to apply for federal matching funds 
to complete the study. 


—Also in January, the 88-acre Mor- 
ton urban renewal project moved 
into the execution stage, with ap- 
proval of a $2,187,472 federal loan 
and a $1,852,072 capital grant. More 
than 70 acres of the project area are 
slated for rehab treatment; the rest 
for clearance. 


—Last spring, the Philadelphia au- 
thority extended to all redevelop- 
ment contracts the nondiscrimina- 
tion clause that, prior to that time, 
had been applied only in the case of 
the Eastwick operation. The clause 
requires that there be no discrimi- 
nation in the construction, renting, 
selling, and occupancy of new homes 
on redevelopment land. 


NORFOLK RATES HIGH ON TWO 
DIFFERENT MEASURING STICKS 

Norfolk recently has won high 
ratings on two different kinds of 
measuring sticks: (1) rating as an 
“All-America City” from the Na- 
tional Municipal League and (2) 
rating as “an investor’s dream” from 
a man who was so sure of this de- 
scription that he was willing to stake 
6 million dollars on it. 

The big thinking and steady a- 
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chievement that have marked Nor- 
folk’s city rebuilding operations 
from the beginning, back in 1948 
(the city’s program was mapped out 
a year before enactment of national 
redevelopment legislation—see Oc- 
tober 1952 JOURNAL, page 355), have 
won plaudits from housing and 
redevelopment officials across the 
country, from foreign visitors, and 
from the press. And the city’s sweep- 
ing approach to the renewal job fig- 
ured big, too, in its “All America” 
award (see page 102) and, also, in 
bringing the boy wonder of the real 
estate world, Robert A. Futterman, 
to town with an open wallet. 

Robert Futterman is a 31-year-old 
New Yorker with a celebrated for- 
mula for measuring the investment 
potentials of cities (see October 
1959 JOURNAL, page 331). It was by 
this formula that Norfolk was rated 
‘an investor’s dream.” Proprietor of 
a four-year-old company that al- 
ready has holdings worth 77 million 
dollars in 16 cities, Mr. Futterman, 
along with Herbert Glassman of 
Washington, D. C., is rebuilding a 
5.2-acre former slum area in down- 
town Norfolk with a 6 million dol- 
lar motor hotel, known as the Gold- 
en Triangle. The 13-story structure, 
pictured on the opposite page, will 
provide 360 accommodations. Local 
officials believe that the towering 
hostelry will become a major site in 
the southeastern region of the coun- 
try for conventions, meetings, and 
tourists. 

The Futterman-Glassman’s team’s 
Golden Triangle is part of the Nor- 
folk downtown revitalization drive 
that was launched in 1958 (see No- 
vember 1958 JouRNAL, page 373). 
But the downtown operation is just 
one of the city’s many improvement 
projects that led the investors to 
look upon Norfolk as the proper 
place to drop their golden egg. 

Norfolk has under execution some 
465 acres in renewal projects (re- 
newal, Norfolk-style, involves slum 
clearance, highway development, 
public housing, redevelopment, and 
other such operations, all tied to- 
gether in a coordinated package). 
Constructed, under construction, or 
soon to go under construction as a 
result of renewal activities are such 
things as a 15 million dollar civic 
center; a 10 million dollar medical 
center; an industrial park; 3428 
units of low-rent housing; new boul- 
evards; a public library; off-street 
parking facilities; new multi-family 
private housing; pedestrian malls; 
new multi-lane downtown thor- 
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oughfares, including a drive along 
the waterfront. 


BIG STUDY OF NEW YORK CITY 
HOUSING PROGRAMS COMPLETED 

A broad study that may have far- 
reaching effects on how housing 
and renewal activities are carried 
out in New York City has been 
completed. The study was ordered 
by Mayor Wagner last summer, in 
the wake of controversies that de- 
veloped over Title I operations (see 
October 1959 JOURNAL, page 318). 

Biggest surprises to come out of 
the study, conducted by J. Anthony 
J. Panuch, lawyer and public ad- 
ministration specialist, result not so 
much from what was recommend- 
ed as from what was not recom- 
mended. 

Missing Ingredient 

Not recommended, for example, 
was total consolidation of all hous- 
ing, renewal, and other related ac- 
tivities under the plan commission. 
Such a tying together of opera- 
tions had been figured as almost a 
sure thing, largely because so many 
respected pressure groups had been 
pushing for it. Mr. Panuch, how- 
ever, felt total unification would re- 
sult in “a massive super-bureaucra- 
cy” far less efficient than some oth- 
er administrative setup. James Felt, 
head of the plan commission, a- 
greed with him. 

However, the Panuch report does 
recommend simplification of the 
administrative setup through par- 
tial consolidation of functions... 
but under a new agency, to be 
known as the housing and redevel- 
opment board. The board would 
operate under the mayor and the 
board of estimate and it would have 
a chairman and two members. The 
housing and redevelopment board 
would: 


l—take over functions of the two 
agencies currently responsible for 
Title I operations, the Committee 
on Slum Clearance and the Urban 
Renewal Board; 


2—take over the neighborhood con- 
servation operation that is now cen- 
tered in the deputy mayor’s office; 
and 
3—after necessary state legislation is 
enacted, take control of activities 
connected with the state redevelop- 
ment companies act and the state 
limited-profit housing companies 
law, now lodged in the office of the 
comptroller. 

Not affected by the Panuch re- 
organization proposal: the housing 


authority, the city plan commis 
sion, the department of real estate. 
However, it is emphasized in the 
report that these agencies must 
maintain top-level liaison with the 
proposed new agency and with each 
other in order to insure a coordi 
nated approach to housing and 
renewal problems. This would be 
achieved, the report says, by setting 
up inter-agency committees, one to 
deal with policy questions and 
another to deal with technical 
matters. 

In addition to the official coor- 
dinating committees, the Panuch 
report recommends establishment of 
a citizens housing and redevelop- 
ment council to work with the pro- 
posed new agency. 


Relocation Setup 

Also among the surprising omis- 
sions in the Panuch report “recom- 
mended list’ was the creation of a 
new central agency to handle en 
toto the various relocation jobs in 
the city. Virtually left intact by the 
Panuch recommendations is_ the 
controversial Title I setup, whereby 
redevelopment sponsors handle the 
relocation job for their projects. 

Relocation was considered so im 
portant a problem that the Panuch 
study group issued a special report 
on the question in December, two 
months before the final over-all 
study report was issued. Mayor 
Wagner was so enthusiastic about 
the relocation report that almost 
immediately and, in some cases, on 
a pro tem basis until necessary leg- 
islation could be enacted, he began 
to effectuate recommendations. 

What the Panuch report recom 
mended was this: that just about all 
relocation operations except Title I 
jobs be turned over to the depart- 
ment of real estate, which would be 
enlarged and staffed with a deputy 
commissioner for relocation. For 
Title I relocation, the real estate 
deputy commissioner would over- 
see, but not handle the moving of 
site occupants. The mayor already 
has named Joseph H. Loucheim as 
chief of relocation in the real estate 
department; until the necessary 
laws are enacted to make the posi- 
sion official, Mr. Loucheim is serv- 
ing as consultant on a per diem 
basis. 

Another of the Panuch recom- 
mendations upon which action al- 
ready has been taken is liberaliza- 
tion of city benefits to those dis- 
placed by public works. In Febru- 


(Continued column one, page 98) 
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Downtown Norfolk “before” and “after” the Golden Triangle rebuilding job 
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The old home of the fabulous Brooklyn Dodgers—the team The 
New York Times nostalgically recalls as having “clowned and 
cavorted and, sometimes, played baseball in Brooklyn for forty- 
four years’”’—has been turned over to the wreckers. Ebbets Field, 
pictured above, is being cleared away to make room for what 
will be the largest single apartment building in New York City 
—a 1317-unit development expected to cost around 22.7 million 
dollars. The mammoth structure may also become the first 
middle-income housing development to test out New York State’s 
Limited Profit Housing Mortgage Corporation setup (see June 
1959 JouRNAL, page 210.) 

Sponsor of the housing, Field Housing Company, Incorpo- 
rated—a subsidiary of a realty firm known as Kratter Corpora- 
tion—has already secured approval for state aid for the devel- 
opment. Still pending at this writing, however, was the approval 
of the mortgage corporation, made up of private interests, that 
was organized by the state to offer favorable financing terms to 
Poa 8 set up to develop middle-income housing on a lim- 
ited-profit basis (limited profit corporations also get tax abate- 
ments from the city). If the plan goes forward as proposed, the 
project, according to present estimates, will require a 2.27 mil- 
lion dollar investment by the sponsor; a 13.6 million dollar loan 
from the mortgage corporation; and a 6.8 million dollar loan 
from the state. 

The proposed development, designed by Brown & Guenther, 
will have units ranging in size from 214 to six rooms. Units will 
rent at an average monthly rate of about $136 per unit, or about 
$30 per room. The development is to cover only about 25 per 
cent of a 5l4-acre site, with the rest of the land to be used for 
recreation areas, parks, and landscaping. 











ary, the board of estimate approved 
a measure permitting relocatees 
who find their own new quarters, 
not only the existing bonus of up 
to $500, but, also, up to $100 in 
moving expenses, up to $100 for 
decorating the new units; and $50 
toward the first month’s rent for a 
relocatee moving into a furnished 
room and $100 toward the first 
month’s rent for those moving into 
an apartment. 

Among other of the Panuch relo- 
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cation recommendations: appoint- 
ment of a citizens advisory commit- 
tee to work with the deputy com- 
missioner for relocation; appoint- 
ment of an inter-agency relocation 
coordinating committee to help the 
commissioner maintain a carefully 
scheduled relocation program; crea- 
tion of a “bill of rights” for ten- 
ants to be relocated that would pro- 
vide the same benefits for relocatees 
on a citywide basis; adoption of 
positive policies for relief of small 





businessmen displaced by reloca- 
tion; adoption of a policy author- 
izing the department of real estate 
to provide social services for re- 
locatees. 
Other Recommendations 

Among other of the general rec- 
ommendations contained in the 
Panuch report were a number de- 
signed to take the profits out of 
slums and to stimulate the con- 
struction of middle-income housing, 
largely through tax bites and bon- 
uses. Specifically recommended: 
—that studies be undertaken lead- 
ing to legislation designed to “ (1) 
take the windfall profits out of con- 
demnation and (2) allocate equi- 
tably the economic and social costs 
entailed for those adversely affected 
by condemnation and unable to 
share in its awards;” 
—that structurally-sound tenements 
be saved from demolition, if they 
can be rehabilitated either by their 
owners, or with available public 
funds; 
—that the city adopt new tech- 
niques to assimilate its in-migrants 
more effectively. “This is not a mat- 
ter of ‘welfare’,” says the report. “It 
is a matter of economics and hu- 
man relations;” 
—that a program be initiated to 
“mobilize the welfare department's 
rent dollar in the war against slums 
to decongest existing single-room- 
occupancy buildings and eliminate 
many slum dwellings. This would 
give the city an investment instead 
of the subsidy that now goes to the 
slums,” the report says. 


TWO NEW SPONSORS NAMED FOR 
CINCINNATI LAUREL-RICHMOND 

Cincinnati's 58-acre Laurel-Rich- 
mond redevelopment job got off to 
a fresh start in February, with the 
naming of two new developers to 
replace the pair that pulled out last 
year. The project had been held up 
for some 18 months as a result of 
a “price war” with federal agencies 
and soaring interest rates and con- 
struction costs. 

Reynolds Metals Company of 
Louisville and the Hamilton Com- 
pany of Cincinnati are taking over 
the rebuilding jobs originally a- 
warded to Midland Redevelopment 
Corporation and Cincinnati Rede- 
velopment Corporation (see July 
1958 JouRNAL, page 236). Reynolds, 
seeking a showcase to feature alum- 
inum as a construction material, 
through a local subsidiary—Park 
Town Corporation—will put up 
328 aluminum-and-masonry co-op 
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units as its share of the rebuilding 
job (Reynolds had wanted to use 
aluminum with frame construction 
but Cincinnati building codes for- 
bid this). The Hamilton Company 
will construct 288 rental units in 
brick and masonry buildings. Con- 
tracts have a “hurryup” clause, re- 
quiring both firms to take title by 
July 2 and to start construction 
within 30 days of that date. 

The Laurel-Richmond undertak- 
ing—-the city’s first redevelopment 
project—has been tied up in con- 
troversy ever since awards were 
made in 1958. As was reported in 
the JOURNAL at that time, the battle 
was essentially between those who 
felt the area should be rebuilt as a 
new beauty spot for the city and 
those who felt the rebuilding 
should be of a kind that would pro- 
vide facilities for relocatees and oth- 
ers of modest means. Result was 
that a Webb & Knapp bid—based 
on what were said to be high rents 
as well as high aesthetic values—was 
tossed out and the Midland and 
Cincinnati redevelopment firms’ 
more modest plans were in. 

The rub was that Webb & Knapp 
had offered more money for the 
land. The Urban Renewal Admini- 
stration challenged the city’s right 
to reject the top bid and there began 
a long series of negotiations that re- 
sulted, finally, in the developers 
agreeing to meet the price that had 
been offered by the rejected bidder. 
But the problems were not over 
yet: next hitch came about as a re- 
sult of a change in the city’s ex- 
pressway plans—changes that affect- 
ed the boundaries of the redevelop- 
ment project and that set off an- 
other long series of negotiations. 

The Laurel-Richmond situation 
gave proof to the old saw about 
time being money: during the 
“price war” with URA and the ne- 
gotiations occasioned by the ex- 
pressway changes, Federal Housing 
Administration interest rates climb- 
ed from 414 to 51% per cent; fur- 
ther, building costs in the Cincin- 
nati area were said to have gone up 
by as much as 6 to 10 per cent. Re- 
sult was that first Midland and then 
the Cincinnati redevelopment out- 
fit asked to withdraw from the 
project. 

It was some 18 months after orig- 
inal bids were taken that bidding 
was re-opened. Despite a gloomier 
interest rate and building-cost pic- 
ture than had been the case during 
the first bidding period, there were 
five competitors for the job. In ad- 
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dition to Reynolds and Hamilton, 
they included Community Develop- 
ment, Incorporated (also a bidder 
the first time the project was offer- 
ed); Scholnick of Detroit; and Viv- 
ian Anderson of Cincinnati. 

Although there was some dissen- 
sion among its members, the city 
council approved Hamilton and 
Reynolds for the rebuilding job on 
February 18. In doing so, the coun- 
cil upheld the recommendation of 
the city manager and of the coun- 
cil’s own special housing commit- 
tee. 

With the stepped-up schedule 
that was made part of the contracts 
with the new developers, the proj- 
ect should get off the ground by 
mid-summer. The city manager, 
however, is authorized to extend 
the contractual deadline, if delays 
develop that are not the fault of 
the redevelopers. 


ST. LOUIS STARTS NEW YEAR 
RIGHT: SCORES ON 2 PROJECTS 
January was a big month in St. 
Louis redevelopment history: (1) 
the new high-rise apartment build- 
ings on a downtown site known as 
Memorial Plaza—the city’s first re- 


development area—were opened for 
inspection; (2) first land in the gi- 
gantic (456 acres) Mill Creek Valley 
project area was transferred to priv- 
ate developers for rebuilding. De- 
tails follow. 

Memorial Plaza. Opening of the 
buildings on the Memorial Plaza 
site represents the end of a trail- 
blazing operation that took about 
nine years. The 6.5-acre site, as was 
mentioned above, was the first slum 
clearance for redevelopment job 
undertaken by the city and, in ad- 
dition, it was one of the first in the 
nation in which local businessmen 
and civic leaders came forward, first 
to help promote the program (see 
January 1951 JouRNAL, page 12), 
and, later, to step in as sponsors 
for the rebuilding job (see March 
1957 JOURNAL, page 98). Known as 
Urban Redevelopment Corporation, 
the sponsors got local industries 
and businesses to subscribe 2 mil- 
lion dollars in cash and a total of 
around 13 million dollars in pled- 
ges to finance the project. The cor- 
poration paid The St. Louis Land 
Clearance for Redevelopment Au- 








Honored guest at the La Crosse, Wisconsin housing authority's 
dedication of a new 74-unit low-rent project in September was 
the authority's first chairman, The Right Reverend Monsignor 
A. N. Schuh, after whom the project is named. Monsignor 
Schuh’s honors came as a result of his tireless efforts in the early 
1950s to get community acceptance of a low-rent program to 
replace sagging wartime temporary dwellings. Pictured above 
laying the cornerstone for the new ret are Joseph Becker, 
authority commissioner; The Reverend H. N. Stoffel, commissioner 
and secretary of the authority; Monsignor Schuh, now pastor 
of St. John’s Catholic Church in Marshfield; and The Reverend 
Thomas E. Mullen, current authority chairman. Guest speaker 
for the ceremonies was Brice Martin, assistant to the Public 
Housing Administration’s regional director at Chicago, while 
two authority tenants—a 72-year-old man and a young mother of 
eight children—gave short talks on “What Schuh Homes Means 


to Us.” 
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St. Louis’ Plaza Apartments will go under occupancy in May 


thority $920,000 for the slum- 
cleared site. 

First building in the new walk-to- 
work development will be opened 
for occupancy on May 1, with one 
more building to be turned over to 
tenants each month thereafter till 
October, when it is estimated the 
entire development will be under 
occupancy. The project will pro- 
vide a total of 1090 units—334 ef- 
ficiencies, 600 one-bedroom apart- 
ments, and 156 two-bedroom apart- 
ments—in six 13-story buildings 
(see picture). Rents will range from 
$95 to about $163 per month. In 
addition to the proximity of the 
downtown offices and shopping fa- 
cilities, compelling features of the 
site are its closeness to the public 
library, city hall, and the auditor- 
ium and the fact that it is to be 
landscaped to give the impression 
of a little park in the heart of the 
city. 


Mill Creek Valley. First sales of 
land in the 456-acre Mill Creek 
Valley project were completed Jan- 
uary 5, when agreements were 


signed by four redevelopment spon- 
sors. The contract signing makes 
official the results of the bidding 
competition staged in 1958, when 
the New York City team of James 
Scheuer-Roger Stevens and a local 


organization, St. Louis Redevelop- 
ment Corporation, came out on top 
of other big-name and locai organ- 
izations making offers for large 
slices of the site (see March 1958 
JouRNAL, page 94). Other sponsors 
who signed purchase agreements in 
January are St. Louis University 
and The Christian Board of Publi- 
cation. A more complete rundown 
of who bought what and for how 
much follows. 

Scheuer-Stevens: 
chaser was the Scheuer-Stevens 
team, operating as University 
Heights Village, Incorporated. The 
corporation paid around 1.25 mil- 
lion dollars (45 cents per square 
foot) for a 63.6-acre tract. Site is to 
be used for 1280 dwelling units, 
with construction slated to begin 
this spring. First new construction 
will be a 120-unit, garden-type 
apartment development. 


Biggest pur- 


St. Louis Redevelopment Corpor- 
ation: The organization, whose re- 
building plans have been coordi- 
nated with those of the Scheuer- 
Stevens outfit, purchased the tract 
adjoining that of the New York 
City developers. The local corpora- 
tion paid $298,346 (55 cents per 
square foot) for a 12.4-acre site that 
is to be used for 820 rental units. 




























The site is already cleared and, as 
in the case of University Heights 
Village, construction is expected to 
get under way shortly. 


St. Louis University: The uni- 
versity will expand its present fa 
cilities on a 21.3-acre Mill Creek 
Valley tract purchased for $535,742 

The Christian Board of Publica- 
tion: As in the case of the university. 
site purchased will be used for ex 
pansion. The publishing company 
paid $149,278 for a 1.8-acre tract 
adjoining its present facilities. 

CHA BOWS TO COST LIMITS 
BUT EXPERIMENTS CONTINUE 

While there were a few casualties 
in a war of costs-versus-experiments 
that developed last fall between 
the Public Housing Administration 
and the Chicago Housing Author 
ity, it was evident after the smoke 
cleared away that there remained 
intact plenty of good ideas for CHA 
to test out in its new 100 million 
dollar construction program. First 
projects to go out to bid in the 
6646-unit program indicate that the 
authority is especially concentrat 
ing on finding solutions to the 
ubiquitous problem that was at the 
heart of the troubles with PHA: 
high construction costs. 

The PHA-CHA dispute arose last 
fall when the authority worked up 
project plans proposing many spe- 
cial design and construction de- 
vices. All of the devices were in- 
tended to improve livability and 
appearance of low-rent develop- 
ments; some reflected brand new 
thinking in terms of how to make 
public housing better; and some, 
PHA charged, were gilt-edged—call- 
ing for expenditures well over the 
PHA-imposed limit of an average 
$17,000 per unit total development 
cost. Upshot was that Mayor 
Richard C. Daley and a battery of 
local housing officials went off to 
Washington to try to win over 
Charles Slusser, then PHA commis- 
sioner, to the authority’s point of 
view. What the authority wanted: 
freedom to make its own design de- 
cisions; the right, on occasion, to 
go over the arbitrary $17,000 per 
unit limit, though not over the stat- 
utory per room limit. A truce was 
called in September. The terms: 
Freedom yes. Financial free- 
wheeling . . . no. 

With the design freedom gained, 
the housing authority has been able 
to go forward with many of its ideas 
for improving both the appearance 
and livability of its new projects. 
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And, according to Clement E. 
Humphrey, deputy executive direc- 
tor of the authority, the PHA-CHA 
agreement has led to better contrac- 
tor-authority relationships, since on- 
the-job inspections by federal staft- 
ers have been eliminated and the 
authority has been delegated power 
to make necessary changes in plans 
while work is in progress. Further, 
because projects being constructed 
under CHA’s new program got the 
go-ahead under the truce pact, the 
authority did not have to submit 
plans to PHA until after construc- 
tion bids were taken . . . a situation 
that saved the authority time and 
paperwork. 

But PHA’s “hard money policy” 
did result in some losses, greatest 
of which, the feeling is, was a plan 
for row-on-row housing in four-story 
buildings (an idea similar to the 
“triplex” plan that has been used 
successfully in Philadelphia—see 
February JOURNAL, page 57). With 
land and construction costs what 
they are in Chicago, pricetag on 
the row-on-row low-building plan 
would have come to about $22,000 
per unit. However, the authority 
has not completely scrapped the 
row-on-row idea: the plan will be 
used in the high-rise buildings that 
are to make up the 747-unit Gov- 
ernor Henry Horner Homes Ex- 
tension (the project was put out 
to bid in December; low bid came 
to about a $17,716 per unit total 
development cost—a price that, 
since it absorbs costs connected 
with a new central office building, 
has PHA approval). As used in the 
high-rise buildings, the row-on-row 
plan makes for a more attractive 
structure than does the normal all- 
on-one-floor unit plan, according to 
Mr. Humphrey. It also gives ten- 
ants some of the advantages of two- 
level living, as, for example, more 
privacy for members of the tenant 
family. But it does not offer the 
kind of close-to-the-ground accom- 
modations that the authority had 
hoped to provide. 

Many of the ideas being tried in 
other of the proposed projects, like 
the row-on-row plan, are geared to 
making high-rise buildings more 
suitable for family living. Some 
samples: concentration of larger 
units on lower floors; laundry fa- 
cilities on each floor; outside gal- 
leries; generous ground-floor out- 
door play and sitting space. 

And many of the ideas being test- 
ed—also like the row-on-row high- 
rise plan—are aimed at cutting costs. 
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In a proposed project that is to be 
known as the William Green 
Homes, for example, the authority 
is employing reinforced concrete 
frame construction, with precast 
lightweight concrete panels to sub- 
stitute for masonry walls, because 
according to CHA, the technique 
not only “enhances the architectur- 
al interest of the development” but, 
also, because it will result in “‘con- 
siderable savings.” Bids for the 814- 
unit high-rise project were opened 
this month. The low bid came to 
about a $15,850 per unit total de- 
velopment cost. 

Another of the authority's exper- 
iments designed to find cost-cutting 
methods and materials didn’t turn 
out as might have been expected. 
In putting another of the new-pro- 
gram projects out to bid, the au- 
thority invited offers based either 
on conventional construction tech- 
niques or techniques using precast 
concrete panels on a limited basis— 
for interior walls, partitions, and 
floor slabs—or on the basis of using 
precast concrete panels for any one 
or more of these prescribed uses. As 
it happened, the low bid was based 
on conventional construction ($1 1,- 
300 per unit for general construc- 
tion work and site improvements); 
no bid taking full advantage of the 
precast concrete possibilities was re- 
ceived; and the one bid that was 
based on some use of precast con- 
crete panels priced out at $12,500 
per unit. 

Since initiation of the 6646-unit 
program last fall, CHA has invited 
bids on a total of around 2500 units 
in five projects. The projects, on a 


per unit basis, have priced out at 
(total development costs): $16,006, 
$15,424, $15,769, $15,856, with the 
authority's Henry Horner Extension, 
as was mentioned earlier, the only 
one to go over PHA’s $17,000 limit 

to $17,176—and that because of 
the project-connected central ofhce 
building. The cost record is partic- 
ularly notable in view of the fact 
that CHA’s new program is essen- 
tially a big-family housing program, 
with average number of rooms pet 
unit per project running from a 
low of 5.01 to a top of 5.73. 


ACQUISITION NEARING FINISH 
IN LITTLE ROCK'S WESTROCK 

“Land acquisition in Westrock 
is virtually completed, with the ex- 
ception of two isolated severances 
and several condemnation suits. 
Plans for site improvements have 
been completed and we shall ad- 
vertise for bids in April. All relo 
cation and demolition has been 
completed and there now remain 
only the installation of site im 
provements and the resale of proj- 
ect lands.” 

That's the progress report from 
Dowell Naylor, Jr., executive di- 
rector of the Little Rock Housing 
Authority, on the city’s Westrock 
project—a 54-acre undertaking that 
represents the community’s first re- 
building job to be slated for re-use 
for upper middle-income and lux- 
ury housing. 

The Westrock project will cost 
around 1.43 million dollars (gross 
project cost). What the city will get 
for the money is this: elimination 


First new building in Little Rock’s Westrock project 
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RENEWAL ACTION WINS "ALL-AMERICA" 
CITATIONS FOR THREE COMMUNITIES Ne 

City rebuilding activity played a part in the winning of “All- 
America City Awards” by three communities: East St. Louis, IIli- 
nois; Fargo, North Dakota; and Norfolk, Virginia. The three 
communities were among 11 selected for recent honors in the con- 
test that is sponsored annually by Look magazine and the Na- 
tional Municipal League. 


East St. Louis: Broad and enthusiastic citizen participation in a 
campaign to overcome the city’s reputation for “vice, gambling, 
and filth’—a reputation that came to national attention during 
the Kefauver investigations—helped to win East St. Louis honors 
in the All-America competition. Guided by Southern Illinois 
University’s department of community development, citizen par- 
ticipation has come in the form of the Improve East St. Louis 
Committee, a group of 15 businessmen, civic leaders, and city 
officials; a 3000-member organization known as Community 
Progress, Inc.; and a network of neighborhood groups that covers 
the city. 

Getting high priority among jobs to be done in the city’s over- 
all cleanup efforts is the renewal of center city, for which voters 
last year approved a $300,000 bond issue (see March 1959 Jour- 
NAL, page 88). Other recent accomplishments: a survey of existing 
housing has been completed; housing rehabilitation programs 
have been launched on a neighborhood-by-neighborhood basis; 
studies have been conducted by citizens on all aspects of com- 
munity life and how to improve it; cultural activities have been 
given new impetus; a comprehensive industrial resources report 
was prepared by citizens with help from Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity. 


Fargo: Efforts to tear out a pocket of slums and replace it with a 
new civic center was what won All-America honors for Fargo. 
The activity had its start in 1951, with adoption of a master plan 
and the resulting decision to build the civic center on a slum 
site. Since then, Fargo has fought successfully for state legisla- 
tion needed to set up a redevelopment commission and for fi- 
nancing the plan; has won public support for the project; has re- 
located families from the slum site; and has just about completed 
first buildings in the new civic center. 


Norfolk: Norfolk’s All-America honors came as a result of the 
city’s sweeping approach to the problem of urban decay. Said 
the National Municipal League in announcing the city’s seltc- 
tion: “In 1950 the community embarked on the largest urban re- 
newal program in the country for cities in its population class. 
The city government and the Norfolk housing authority 
effected outstanding accomplishments in slum clearance, public 
housing, urban renewal, and reduction of crime rates and dis- 
ease.” For more of the Norfolk story, see page 95. 








of a slum pocket in a generally 
good residential area located just a 
little over two miles from down- 
town, with the slum clearance to 
provide sites for single-family 
homes (58 tracts) and luxury apart- 
ment buildings (two tracts). In ad- 
dition, contemplated in connection 
with the project are: provision of a 
modern street pattern for the area; 
removal of two hazardous curves in 
an existing major thoroughfare; de- 
velopment of a modern shopping 
center; expansion and improve- 
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ment of an adjacent park; provi- 
sion of an adequate underground 
storm drainage system as a flood- 
control measure. 

Virtually all of the 50-odd acres 
that make up the Westrock project 
area have had to be leveled (some 
80 families were relocated). The 
exceptions are a few commercial 
buildings, all of which are on one 
street bordering the project area 
(property owners are to sign “bills 
of assurance” that they will main- 
tain their properties up to the 





standards of the redevelopment 
plan). Officially, as Mr. Naylor re- 
ported, the resale of land for re 
building by private sponsors is yet 
to come; however, there is a new 
commercial building, pictured on 
page 101, which, in effect, repre- 
sents the first rebuilding in the 
project area. It is the Arkansas 
Brick and Supply Company build 
ing, which was constructed with the 
approval of the housing authority 
upon special request by the land 
owner. 

In addition to the Westrock proj 
ect, the Little Rock authority has 
three projects in the disposition 
stage (sale of land, particularly in 
dustrial sites, has been slowed up, 
it is reported, because of the un 
favorable climate that was created 
by the school-integration contro- 
versy): Dunbar—oldest of the city’s 
projects, where about 25 per cent 
of a total project area of 40 acres 
remains to be sold; Granite Moun 
tain—a 102-acre job in which three 
of 69 residential lots and around 
62 acres of land intended for light 
industrial use remain to be sold; 
and Livestock Show—a _ combina- 
tion rehabilitation-clearance proj- 
ect covering around 80 acres, which 
is expected to be completed this 
year. The authority also has one 
completed project—Philander Smith 
(see May 1958 JouRNAL, page 169) 
—and six projects in various stages 
of planning. Total cost of the city’s 
rebuilding operations (gross—partly 
based on estimates): around 40 mil- 
lion dollars. 


ACTION-HOUSING SPONSORS 
EXPERIMENTAL COMMUNITY 

The Allegheny Council To Im- 
prove Our Neighborhoods-Hous- 
ing, Inc. (ACTION-Housing, Inc.) 
will use Pittsburgh’s last major va- 
cant area as testing ground for a 
“demonstration in better living.” 
The citizens group’s plan for creat- 
ing a model 130-acre community 
was unveiled at a meeting of the 
national ACTION group, held in 
January in Pittsburgh (see page 
94). 

The experimental community is 
to rise in an area of Pittsburgh that 
is known as East Hills. In the de- 
velopment are to be tested a new 
financing device and new concepts 
in home building and community 
planning. Over-all aim of the proj- 
ect: to create a high-density com- 
munity of sales and rental housing 
that people in the under $7000-a- 
(Continued column two, page 104) 
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by ARTHUR HOFF, assistant director of the 
Oakland, California redevelopment agency 





REHABILITATION MEANS SUBSIDY 


There has been much talk in the 
field of urban renewal about the 
need to supplement redevelopment 
programs with the new tool of re- 
habilitation. 

Our thesis is that rehabilitation 
is a good, useful, desirable approach 
to improving the housing inventory 
of a community; however, effective 
rehabilitation is dependent upon 
subsidy. To date, rehabilitation has 
been hamstrung for want of the 
same subsidies used so freely, and 
often carelessly, in clearance activ- 
ities. Rehabilitation should receive, 
in many cases—in addition to bet- 
ter financing—the same type of di- 
rect cash subsidies available in clear- 
ance activities, namely, a write-down 
of the capital value of property to 
make its renewal possible. 

As presently conceived, clearance 
programs are made possible because 
they receive the following aid: 


1—New housing receives better fi- 
nancing—either under Section 220 
or conventional mortgage-loan in- 
surance from the Federal Housing 
Administration—than could be at- 
tracted to the old, blighted housing. 


2—Cash subsidies are made to en- 
courage new housing by writing off 
completely the cost of acquiring 
and demolishing old structures and, 
in some cases, by selling the land 
at a price below the going market 
price. 


In contrast, rehabilitation is usu- 
ally undertaken as a code enforce- 
ment program, which puts the bur- 
den almost entirely on the existing 
property owner. He may, and prob- 
ably does, get higher rents after re- 
habilitation. However, loan terms 
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(i.e., interest rate and pay-off pe- 
riod)—while they may be better 
than those made in slum areas— 
are rarely as good, relatively speak- 
ing, as those offered to new con- 
struction. Additionally, and most 
important, there is no attempt to 
write off, as a public expense, part 
of the capital cost of renewing these 
partially blighted areas, as is the 
case with clearance projects, al- 
though the factors causing blight 
and the justification for undertak- 
ing renewal must be the same for 
both kinds of projects. The result 
generally is that urban renewal can 
be effective in the worst areas of a 
city and in the slightly decayed 
areas ... but rarely in between. A 
way out of this dilemma is for every 
moderately decayed area to be de- 
clared a clearance area in order to 
take advantage of the greater sub- 
sidy available in clearance projects 
—the greater subsidy being the ini- 
tial key to making renewal feasible 
and attractive. 
Save through Subsidy 

This latter approach makes re- 
newal cost more than necessary. 
With national funds being limited 
the way they are, we believe that ef- 
fective rehabilitation programs 
could be undertaken at much less 
cost than clearance if federal grants 
were made available for rehabili- 
tation. 

Dr. Albert H. Schaaf of the Uni- 
versity of California division of real 
estate research undertook a 314 
“demonstration grant” study in this 
problem area. Sample housing was 
studied within the city of Oakland 
as to its rehabilitation potential. 
Quite typical of Dr. Schaaf’s find- 


ings is the following cost analysis 
of rehabilitation: 


Present value of structure $10,000 
Rehabilitation cost 6,500 
Total investment $16,500 
Post rehabilitation value 15,000 
Net Loss $ 1,500 


In many cases, an increase in 
value might be generated through 
rehabilitation sufficient to absorb 
the cost. However, in many other 
cases, as with our sample, structure 
rehabilitation is not feasible be- 
cause the aggregate costs exceed 
the post rehabilitation value by as 
much as the $1500 already cited. 

If clearance were chosen to solve 
the problem, the federal-local sub- 
sidy involved might be $10,000 
(cost of acquisition). The alterna- 
tive to this expenditure would be 
to follow the rehabilitation route 
and reduce by $1500 the structure’s 
original value making rehabilita- 
tion feasible and saving $8500 in 
subsidy costs. This saving would 
accrue by buying the structure at 
its fair market value and reselling 
it for $8500 with covenants provid- 
ing for rehabilitation of the struc- 
ture. Handling the transaction as 
a redevelopment function, rather 
than as code enforcement, the own- 
er would have a choice of either 
absorbing the loss himself, or sell- 
ing his property at fair market 
value. 

Criticisms 

Two areas of criticism of this 
idea of subsidy are immediately 
opened up. 

One critical question is the rel- 
ative desirability of rehabilitation 
as opposed to clearance. The stand- 
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ards for rehabilitation are impor- 
tant. They should not be those of 
minimum code compliance, which 
probably would not achieve effec- 
tive rehabilitation in seriously 
blighted areas. In Oakland, we had 
thought in terms of standards ap- 
proaching the minimum property 
standards of the Federal Housing 
Administration. By using this base, 
rehabilitated units could approach 
the quality of new construction. 

A second question hinges on the 
mechanics of a subsidized rehabili- 
tation program, requiring that a 
property be purchased by a public 
agency and then sold at reduced 
value—the question being whether 
this procedure would represent an 
infringement of property rights. It 
must be pointed out, in answer to 
this question that, if the area were 
seriously blighted, the only alter- 
native to the proposed procedure 
would be clearance and the 
property owner would lose his 
property anyway. Further, in sell- 
ing the property under our pro- 
posal, the agency would do so by 
competitive bid and the former 
owner would not be excluded from 
becoming the new purchaser. 

Of course, an intensive rehabilita- 
tion program, using subsidy, would 
not work in an area that is not to 
be re-used residentially nor in an 
area that obviously requires a much 
higher residential density. In any 
case, in areas suitable for intensive 
rehabilitation, basic planning ob- 
jectives, while possibly made more 
to achieve through rehabilitation 
than redevelopment, need not be 
compromised in favor of existing 
structures. 

The advantage of a subsidized 
rehabilitation program is that the 
city’s housing inventory can be im- 
proved at far less cost than via total 
clearance and at rents substantially 
below those of new construction. 
This approach puts new meaning 
into “feasibility of rehabilitation” 


and furthers the possibility of worth- 


while rehabilitation for many ex- 
isting structures. Perhaps the most 
important advantage of all in using 
subsidy for rehabilitation is the ex- 
pansion of opportunity that would 
become possible for owner-occup- 
ancy in otherwise largely multiple- 
dwelling, absentee-owner neighbor- 
hoods, thus adding greatly to the 
stability of the renewed area 
through the added degree of inter- 
est and concern about the neigh- 
borhood on the part of the people 
who live there. 
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year bracket can afford, with the 
kind of aesthetic and livability fea- 
tures that will forecast the future 
of residential design and com- 
munity planning. 


Financing: Money for the test- 
tube community is to come from 
the New Pittsburgh Development 
Fund—a revolving fund set up by 
ACTION-Housing, Inc. in the pat- 
tern of a similar business-supported 
fund that has been in operation in 
Cleveland since 1954 (see January 
JOURNAL, page 29). 

Grants from three local founda- 
tions—the Sarah Mellon Scaife 
Foundation, the Richard King Mel- 
lon Foundation, and the A. W. 
Mellon Educational and Charitable 
Trusts— have given the Pittsburgh 
fund a $350,000 start toward a 
goal of 2 million dollars. The fund 
money is to be used to finance large- 
scale experiments such as the one 
proposed for East Hills and, also, 
to provide seed money for programs 
of privately-financed housing  in- 
volving either new construction or 
rehabilitation of sound structures. 


Planning and design ideas: One of 
the big features of the East Hills 
plan as unveiled in January is the 
fact that designers have made an 
asset, instead of a disadvantage, of 
the hilly terrain of the area. Plans 
have been made to fit in with the 
ups and downs of the terrain, with 
the result that more density is 
achieved without impairing privacy 
of dwelling occupants and, at the 
same time, the need for costly large- 
scale earth-moving has been obvi- 
ated. (One idea advanced for using 
varied levels calls for creating 
“shelves of land” by digging coal 
from an old strip mine in the area, 
with returns from the sale of coal 
dug up to be used to defray land- 
improvement costs.) 

Another problem being tackled 
in the East Hills development is the 
traditional preference for people in 
the Pittsburgh area for single-family 
dwellings. Sponsors of East Hills 
feel they can change the picture by 
building attractive rental housing, 
with private yardspace wherever 
possible, and surrounding it with 
plus-value community facilities. 
Plans for the development call for 
a mixture of high-rise apartment 
buildings, walkups, and rowhouses, 
with a scattering of single-family 
homes for a total of around 1680 





units. Each unit is to be planned 
for visual and acoustical privacy. 
Preliminary plans for East Hills 
call for creation of four subneigh- 
borhoods that will share certain 
central facilities, such as a school, 
a playground, swimming pool, 
shopping facilities. In addition, the 
highest ridge of East Hills—it has a 
commanding view extending all the 
way to Pittsburgh’s celebrated 
“Golden Triangle’—is to be pre 
served as a park for residents. 


Construction ideas: Some of the 
housing to rise in the area will be 
used to test newly developed con 
struction materials, which, though 
considered technically sound, are 
presently prohibited by long-stand- 
ing codes and regulations. It is AC- 
TION-Housing, Inc.’s intention to 
prove that improved living condi- 
tions and cost savings may be made 
possible through the use of these 
new materials... and the organiza- 
tion has the cooperation of the city 
in the experiment. 


SAN ANTONIO BEGINS TO PLAN 
FOR FIRST TEXAS RENEWAL JOB 


San Antonio has selected a site 
for what will probably be the first 
urban renewal project to get under 
way in Texas. The city—one of the 
first communities to call a referen- 
dum on renewal as is required by 
state enabling legislation—got voter 
approval for a program in 1958 
(see March 1958 JouRNAL, page 96). 

Area selected for the city’s first 
rebuilding job is a 66-acre tract in 
which there are 490 buildings, 368 
of which are residential. Says the 
San Antonio Research and Plan- 
ning Council: “Most of these build- 
ings are dilapidated. Many are 
shacks. Some are corrals . . . block- 
long tenements housing twenty 
family units with (1) no water con- 
nection, except a common outdoor 
sink ... (2) no toilets, except two 
or three common ones for the en- 
tire tenement, and (3) no bath, 
except a single community bath 
room. 

At present, the city’s land divi- 
sion is making an appraisal of the 
value of all land to be acquired for 
the project and a local planning 
firm is preparing a plan for the area 
that is to show proposed land use 
(likely to be reused for commercial 
and light industrial facilities), pro- 
posed rezoning, a new street and 
trafic pattern, and other public 
facilities. 
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The “Strawberry Mansion” area of 
Philadelphia, once a largely Jewish 
community, now almost all-Negro, 
is the home of Author Felsenstein, 
an advertising designer with a com- 
pany known as Artplan. Long in- 
terested in community work, Mr. 
Felsenstein organized the first block 
committee in the area and, later, he 
was instrumental in organizing a 
council of block organizations that 
now represents 85 blocks (he served 
as chairman of the council for two 
years). Says the author: “My point 
of view is from within the commun- 
ity.” And that, he says, is different 
than the “viewpoints of most social 
workers and planners who do not 
live in the communities where they 
work.” 


The clues to the outlook for 
Philadelphia’s future are more like- 
ly to be found in its population 
characteristics than in its popula- 
tion figures. 

Recently, a group of citizens in- 
terested in city planning were 
treated to a glimpse of what metro- 
politan Philadelphia faces in popu- 
lation increase over the next two 
decades. The figures were indeed 
alarming—“half again as great 
as our present population’”—and 
the need for schools, highways, 
houses, and parks was so startling 
as to take our complete attention. 

So absorbed, we fail to notice 
other important aspects of the 
problem. 

All of this amazing growth is es- 
timated to take place in the sub- 
urban counties around Philadel- 
phia. But for the city itself, a pop- 
ulation decline of some 10 to 20 
per cent is forecast, with an ebbing 
of migration from the rural south. 
Here, if we see problems in city 
development only as they flow from 
population increase, we come away 
with a false sense of comfort. For, 
while Philadelphia’s population fig- 
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by JACOB FELSENSTEIN, a Philadelphia 
citizen who lives in the “Strawberry Mansion" area 


A CITIZEN PLEADS CASE FOR PARTICIPATION IN RENEWAL 


ures may be dropping, its problems 
are increasing. 

We must ask ourselves: what fac- 
tors exist within the population de- 
cline that intensify our planning 
problems? 

There is a certain dynamic at 
work on the population make-up 
of the city that gives rise to many 
complex problems of planning and 
administration. If we are to under- 
stand what lies ahead for Phila- 
delphia, we must first understand 
the importance of this inner dy- 
namic and the way it works. 

This article will attempt to ana- 
lyze the motivations of the people 
at the lower end of the economic 
ladder, the factors that shape the 
direction of their drive, and the im- 
plications of these findings for the 
city’s future. 

Rural Migration 

These observations are made from 
first-hand contact with the people 
of the north central section of the 
city, an area that houses the major- 
ity of in-migrants. Here it is possi- 
ble to see that, barring some un- 
usual crisis, the migration to Phila- 
delphia from rural areas will con- 
tinue for some time and for the 
following reasons: 


1. During world war II, our in- 
dustrial technique advanced to such 
a degree that it became both pos- 
sible and feasible to hire a farm 
hand and, with a few weeks train- 
ing, turn him into a machine hand. 
Simultaneously, farming techniques 
advanced to the point that an un- 
employment crisis developed for 
small and medium farms. And the 
widespread replacement of coal as 
a fuel has brought unemployment 
to the mining areas. The city’s need 
for unskilled labor and people for 
the “service trades” has increased 
because of our country’s closed-door 
policy on immigration from other 
countries. Philadelphia’s need is be- 








ing fulfilled from within the coun 
try by in-migration from the min 
ing areas of Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia, the farm areas of the 
south, and the island dependency 
of Puerto Rico. 


2. World war II provided not 
only the economic but also the so 
cial incentives that directed rural 
peoples toward the northern city. 
The aims of the war and its vic 
tory over one form of racism opened 
up the dams of national liberation 
movements all over the world. In 
this country, it is reflected in the 
drive for integration of the Negro 
people. As part of this struggle fon 
equal rights and social advance- 
ment, many people will come to 
the northern city, with its promise 
of equal treatment before the law. 


3. Postwar (cold war) conditions 
will continue this movement. Since 
the cold war is developing into an 
economic war, there is a feeling 
that the United States dare not let 
down its massive production pro- 
gram and that production and em- 
ployment will continue at high lev 
els. Sputnik, too, helped to spread 
the idea that education is impor- 
tant to economic advancement. To 
many people, the northern city 
holds forth the hope of better edu- 
cational opportunities. This possi- 
bility, plus the drive for equal 
rights and more remunerative em- 
ployment, will continue to bring 
rural people to Philadelphia. 

They come to the city, bringing 
with them great vitality and great 
problems. These characteristics 
have been partially described by 
Daniel Seligman in a December 
1957 article in Fortune magazine 
entitled ‘““The Enduring Slums.” He 
says: “The migrants drawn to the 
slums tend to be semi-literate, low- 
income, of rural origin and mem- 
bers of racial minorities. They ag- 
gravate racial tensions in many 
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cities, but slum formation is not 
primarily a matter of race, it is the 
impoverished rural background of 
the in-migrant that counts.” He 
also says: “The problems of big 
cities . . . are appallingly difficult, 
not because they are ‘obsolete’, but 
because they have vitality and no- 
where is this so evident as in the 
slums. . . . Without this labor the 
city—and its suburbs—could not 
grow.” 


Value of Migrants to City 

Actually, the value of these peo- 
ple should not be measured merely 
as members of a labor pool. They 
represent a huge reservoir of hu- 
man energy searching for a better 
life. It is the quality of this drive 
that makes for its vitality. 


These people bring with them 
the same attributes that previous 
immigrants brought to this country 
to help make it great. They are 
willing to work, eager to get ahead, 
and are stirred with a strong desire 
for democratic treatment. They can 
be a great source of strength if they 
are made welcome. 

Unfortunately, the opposite hap- 
pens. The only ones who seem to 
welcome them to the city are the 
slum landlords, the saloonkeepers, 
and the loansharks. Lack of proper 
living space and recreational facil- 
ities drives the children into the 
streets and the adults into the tap- 
rooms. High living costs, coupled 
with low earning power, force 
mothers to work, leave children un- 
supervised, contribute to the split- 
ting up of the family unit. Diffi- 
culties in adjusting to the urban 
culture add to the demoralization. 
Delinquency, crime, and welfare 
problems increase. 

Help for these people seems to 
come too little and too late. Most 
social agencies that might help 
them come into their lives only 
after dire need has been expressed. 
But expressing the need is difficult 
for them because of complicated 
forms, red tape, hostility, etc. In 
the case of the Puerto Ricans, lan- 
guage difference adds an extra bar- 
rier. Many of the in-migrants do 
not even know that these agencies 
exist or what they offer. 


Block Clubs to the Rescue 
The plight of these families spills 
over onto an already burdened 
community, compounding its prob- 
lems. In an effort to alleviate these 
conditions, the people in north cen- 
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tral Philadelphia have been de- 
veloping their own organizations, 
called “block committees” and 
“block councils.” Some of these 
block committees and block coun- 
cils have been organized with the 
aid of social agencies or with the 
help of the city’s sanitation depart- 
ment. Originally, their aims were 
for clean streets or a small recrea- 
tion project but they soon encom- 
passed activities that went beyond 
the original plans. It is reported 
that there are now 1300 of these 
grass-roots block committees organ- 
ized in Philadelphia, with repre- 
sentation in various local block 
councils. 

At first, it is largely the urban 
Negro who is the mainstay of the 
movement. He is fearful of the ef- 
fect that a new flood of in-migrants 
will have upon his life. He knows 
how Negro ghettos suffer from over- 
crowding, inadequate services, pov- 
erty, and ignorance. He has seen 
these areas sink slowly into decay. 
So he joins the block committee to 
keep local standards up. 

Only a small number of rural 
newcomers take part. They resist 
what they think is “telling them 
how to live.” They confuse this 
community movement with capitu- 
lation to the “white man’s world” 
and look with suspicion on these 
activities. But, slowly, this grass- 
roots movement begins to attract 
them. And it continues to do so in 
increasing numbers as it continues 
to give them a chance to express 
their needs, to attempt a program 
of action, and to find how to strive 
for equality under the special con- 
ditions of the urban North. This 
movement becomes a basis for unity 
between urban and rural Negro. 

In those block committees whose 
members are largely Negro, the at- 
titude at the outset is militant. This 
attitude is a reflection of two emo- 
tions. One is anger at inferior sta- 
tus. Mixed with this reaction is the 
largely unconscious anger at their 
frustration with the difficulties they 
meet. They do not yet have a full 
grasp of the problems facing them; 
they are not yet able to see them- 
selves as part of a whole; they are 
far from understanding their re- 
sponsibility toward the solution .. . 
but they want things made right, 
right away! 


Progress 
As the committees develop, the 
tone of anger disappears. In recent 
years, strong signs of growing ma- 





turity have appeared. This matu- 
rity is evident in some of the 
groups’ recent achievements. Per- 
haps the most significant develop- 
ments show up in the way these 
citizens’ organizations have helped 
to increase the effectiveness of city 
planning in Philadelphia. 

In the Strawberry Mansion sec- 
tion of north central Philadelphia, 
where there are now 85 blocks or- 
ganized into the Strawberry Man- 
sion Council of Block Organiza- 
tions, some interesting develop- 
ments have taken place. This sec- 
tion borders on Fairmount Park, 
one of the largest municipal parks in 
the nation. Directly across from 
one of the entrances to the park, 
on Diamond Street, there once 
stood a gray stone mansion, relic 
of the days of cobblestones and car- 
riages. During world war II, it was 
partitioned into six apartments. 
Down the street from it were sev- 
eral large apartment houses, a syn- 
agogue, and a recreation center. 

The pressure outward from the 
Negro ghetto was being felt here, 
too. Once the largest Jewish com- 
munity in the country, Strawberry 
Mansion was fast becoming a Negro 
community. Population density was 
increasing and the neighborhood 
began to show the scars of over- 
crowding. The once elegant stone 
mansion, crudely gerrymandered 
into apartments, became a threat of 
incipient blight to the “lily-white” 
apartments next to it. 

One day, a zoning notice ap- 
peared on the old mansion an- 
nouncing that a bill had been intro- 
duced in city council to change its 
zoning status from residential to 
commercial in order that a gasoline 
station might be erected on that 
spot. The citizens were alarmed. 
Directly across Diamond Street was 
one filling station. Within ten 
blocks, there were five more. The 
people resented the attempt to ring 
the park with commercial establish- 
ments, separating them from their 
natural recreation area. They re- 
jected the concept that blight could 
only be stopped by changing zoning 
from residential to commercial. 
They decided that the community 
needed to retain its residential sta- 
tus around the park and they op- 
posed the new zoning bill at an 
open hearing in city council. They 
were supported by the staff of the 
city planning commission and its 
chairman. 

The bill was defeated—only to 
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crop up six months later. This time 
the chairman of the city planning 
commission, a prominent realtor, 
changed his mind. In direct opposi- 
tion to the recommendations of his 
staff, he supported the bill for the 
filling station. City council passed 
the bill. It awaited the mayor's 
signature. 

Meanwhile, the neighborhood 
people had been meeting to discuss 
the problem. They recommended 
that the property be used for a well- 
baby clinic or housing for the elder- 
ly. Neither use would increase the 
population density and either 
would be a proper zoning use of 
the land. The group’s block council 
and their civic association made 
this recommendation known to the 
mayor. 

The mayor, pressed, on one side, 
by those representing the commer- 
cial interests and, on the other side, 
by those representing the residents’ 
needs, decided in behalf of the resi- 
dents. He vetoed the bill and turn- 
ed the problem over to his develop- 
ment coordinator. Today, a small 
housing project for senior citizens 
is being built, ideally situated 
across from the park and less than 
a block from a recreation center. 


Source of Inspiration 

Neighborhood organizations are 
also a source of inspiration for new 
ideas where urban renewal problems 
seem almost impossible to solve. In 
the north central area west of Broad 
Street, the open space available for 
recreational use is incredibly small. 
For all the teeming thousands of 
people in the area, in which there 
are two public housing projects, 
there exist just three playgrounds— 
Moylan Recreation Center, on a 
sliver of a triangle by a railroad; 
the Athletic Recreation Center, a 
square block at 26th and Master 
streets; and the Monument Recrea- 
tion Center, another sliver near 
Temple University. The city’s rec- 
reation commissioner, in describing 
the recreational facilities of the 
area, has called it “impoverished.” 
Yet his limited budget does not 
permit buying up blocks of proper- 
ties for building new recreation 
centers. What to do? 

The Strawberry Mansion Block 
Council and the Civic Association 
asked the question and then went 
to work on this problem. They 
contacted the Smith Memorial Play- 
ground, a privately endowed insti- 
tution tucked away in Fairmount 
Park, several blocks from any means 
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of transportation. They obtained 
the cooperation of this playground 
for a twice-a-week, supervised, after- 
school program for seven- to 12- 
year olds. Next, they got the public 
school system to provide school 
buses for transportation. Then they 
organized the parents: to collect a 
small bus fare in advance, to be 
present when the children assem- 
bled at the various pick-up places, 
and to ride the buses to assure 
proper conduct. 

This cooperative venture, com- 
bining the services of a private 
agency, a public agency, and a citi- 
zens’ organization, became a pilot 
project for the entire area. Al- 
though it only serviced 225 chil- 
dren, it pointed the way for a solu- 
tion to this difficult problem. It 
was pointed out that, if a larger 
supervised recreation project could 
be established in Fairmount Park, 
there would be no cost for land 
acquisition. This recommendation 
was made through the Citizens’ 
Council on City Planning and the 
city council later appropriated the 
money for the program. 

To the present, the natural open 
spaces of Fairmount Park have been 
“off limits” for most youngsters be- 
cause their parents know what dan- 
gerous mischief they can get into 
when playing there without super- 
vision. At least two children a year 
have been drowned in the reser- 
voir. Today, the people are anx- 
iously awaiting the establishment 
of a supervised recreational project 
in Fairmount Park, so that their 
children can enjoy the open space 
they are now denied. 


Day-to-Day Help 

Sometimes the block organiza- 
tions’ most important contributions 
are made in the least dramatic 
ways. An account of their week- 
after-week appearance before the 
zoning board of adjustment to pro- 
tect the residential qualities of 
their community i make dull 
reading. Their continuous, day-to- 
day efforts to clean up, fix up, and 
paint up their homes and the ex- 
traordinary amount of money they 
spend in this way may never be 
chronicled on the financial pages 
of the newspapers. But the mean- 
ing of these actions to the city’s 
bondholders, in terms of money 
saved by conservation, cannot be 
underestimated. 

This kind of persistence on the 
part of the Strawberry Mansion 
community in behalf of its own con- 


servation program finally brought 
its reward in the form of concen- 
trated code enforcement. The city’s 
Department of Licenses and Inspec- 
tions and the reports issued by the 
city have been full of praise for 
the community's cooperation. The 
number of houses that welcomed 
the inspectors, the speed with which 
the people made repairs in order 
to comply with the housing code, 
their eagerness to keep up with 
residential standards, have made 
contributions of the community's 
people a valuable part of the urban 
renewal effort. 

Much more should be said for 
citizen participation in urban re- 
newal. I know one community that 
developed a new traffic plan for its 
area; another that initiated a spot 
survey on housing code violations; 
two that developed programs to 
help maintain educational stand- 
ards; and many communities that 
protested, picketed, took court ac- 
tion, and finally participated in 
drawing up legislation to control 
the harmful effects of too many tap- 
rooms invading their neighbor- 
hoods. Space does not permit elab- 
oration. But this list does indicate 
how these grass-roots organizations 
can stimulate citizen responsibility 
and create strong support for urban 
renewal. 


Race Relations 

An important factor in the urban 
renewal picture is the effect of hos- 
tility between urban and rural, be- 
tween white and non-white resi- 
dents. 

Racial hostility is a strong under- 
current in the city’s growing prob- 
lems. This disease, incubated in the 
southern humus of segregation, 
festers in the slum conditions of 
the north. If the in-migrant is 
Negro, he feels that his contain- 
ment in the slum ghetto is a symbol 
of white hostility toward him... 
and reacts accordingly. Sometimes 
this reaction is expressed in anti- 
social ways. Anti-social behavior is 
especially evident where hostility 
is combined with demoralization 
because of inability to cope with 
the new environment. The results 
are a growing rate of crime and 
social decay. The cost to the city, in 
financial and in human resources, 
is enormous. 

Hostility is an important factor 
in the exodus of many middle-in- 
come families, with resultant loss 
to the city of the social value of 
such families, not to mention their 
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tax income. For them, the fear of 
lowered educational standards, 
based on the influx into the schools 
of children from semi-literate back- 
grounds, combined with hostility, 
makes a powerful reason for mov- 
ing to the suburbs, where, they 
think, no new culture threatens 
their security. Hostility is one of 
the main causes of panic selling 
and moving, of leap-frogging ghet- 
tos, of disorganization of commu- 
nity life, and of developing differ- 
ences between the city and the 
suburbs. 

In Philadelphia, we see hostility 
take expression in a widespread 
attack on public housing. In meet- 
ing after meeting, white residents 
rise in heated demonstration against 
what they call the “undesirable 
elements” that public housing 
brings to their all-white communi- 
ties. Last year a bill was intro- 
duced into the Pennsylvania state 
legislature to make public housing 
a matter of popular referendum, in 
order to kill public housing. It is 
significant that this bill was spon- 
sored by a movement in a white 
working-class section of northeast 
Philadelphia, where cultural and 
economic factors reinforce hard-core 
resistance to population change. 

Outside the city, we see the non- 
white population living in three 
segregated communities, with the 
rest of the suburbs described as a 
“white noose” around the city. 

If, as Mayor Dilworth says, the 
three main problems of the city are 
transportation, redevelopment, and 
crime, then two of the three are 
closely related to the problems of 
population differences. 

We must increase the amenities 
of city life in the poorer sections 
of the city at a faster pace if we are 
to cut down the terrible cost of 
crime, disease, decay. We can only 
do so if we take advantage of all 
the revitalizing forces at hand. We 
must support them, nourish them, 
and help them mature as partners 
in the goal of urban renewal. 


Role of Block Councils 
Block councils offer the city 
many unusual opportunities. 


They save redevelopment money 
by preventing decay: a claim that 
has already been demonstrated. 


They make available much valu- 
able manpower on a volunteer basis. 
In a report of a committee for the 
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study of the Strawberry Mansion 
section issued in October 1958 by 
the Philadelphia district health and 
welfare council the following state- 
ment appears in the section on rec- 
reation: “One of the positive and 
encouraging features of this neigh- 
borhood is the large number of 
persons who signified their willing- 
ness to volunteer their services in 
programs in their blocks and neigh- 
borhoods, if provided with some 
form of professional guidance. Out 
of the 33 blocks, approximately 75 
per cent had people willing to vol- 
unteer. In fact, the average was 
five a block, the number actually 
ranging from | to 21. The block 
with 21 willing to give of their time 
had only 106 adults in the 21 year 
and over bracket, indicating an 
unusual community interest and 
spirit.” 


They create an atmosphere in 
which the adjustment of rural peo- 
ples to the city and to proper use 
of its facilities can be made easier. 
One example: A family consisting 
of mother, father, and five children, 
bought a three-story, five-bedroom 
house for their own occupancy and 
proceeded to set the bed up in the 
living room, leaving some bedrooms 
unused. They had come from a two- 
room apartment and, before that, 
from the rural south. The _ wel- 
coming committee for the block 
was able, in a friendly way, to point 
out the various uses for which the 
different rooms in the house were 
designed. They got a donation of 
a sofa for the family, installed it in 
the living room, helped mave the 
bed upstairs and developed a rela- 
tionship that went on to help the 
family adjust to their new neigh- 
borhood. 


When organized in communities 
that are largely white, these block 
councils can allay panic and help 
stabilize the community around a 
neighborhood improvement pro- 
gram. If this kind of program is 
undertaken in communities where 
the living qualities are such that 
many white residents would like to 
stay, there is a reasonable chance 
of success. According to an article 
in the Saturday Evening Post of 
April 4, 1959, this activity is prov- 
ing successful in the Ashburton sec- 
tion of Baltimore. A similar move- 
ment is under way in the West Mt. 
Airy section of Philadelphia. 


They can attack the roots of de- 





moralization that tear down com- 
munities quicker than redevelop. 
ment can build them up. One ol 
the most destructive influences to 
community pride is the swarm of 
taprooms that settle upon the poor 
neighborhoods and attract all types 
of anti-social elements. This kind 
of influx has stimulated the forma 
tion of improvement organizations 
in those areas, with community 
morale rising to such a height that 
residents will conduct a continuous 
picket line to discourage this blight 
producing factor. 


The good work of these citizens, 
if publicized, might help dissipate 
hostility in many areas and achieve 
popular support for public housing. 
Unfortunately, the newspapers give 
most of their attention to the nega 
tive behavior of the few, instead of 
giving it to the positive achieve 
ments of the many. If this proce 
dure were reversed, a large number 
of Philadelphians might begin to 
look with favor on public housing 
as an important part of urban re- 
newal. 


In General... 

In general, it is evident that the 
poorer, less literate, and less urbane 
segment of Philadelphia’s popula- 
tion Is increasing in proportion to 
the total. These people will assume 
greater political and social impor- 
tance. Without their support, no 
urban renewal program can suc- 
ceed. It would be senseless to re- 
build the center of the city and 
leave it isolated in a sea of spread- 
ing decay. The people of these very 
communities will be the best bul- 
wark against this condition if they 
are “let in on” the urban renewal 
program. They need to know what 
it is and what it will do for them. 
They need to share in its planning, 
if they are to share in its cost. 

They can be won for urban re- 
newal by a program of enlightened 
involvement. 
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RENEWAL TRAINING— 


universities beginning to “educate” 


In the making is what appears to 
be a trend toward the introduction 
of urban renewal as a course of uni- 
versity study. Significance of the de- 
velopment lies in the fact that, if 
enough colleges and universities get 
into the act, it could mean, in the 
long run, that there will be avail- 
able the expertly trained manpower 
that is needed to work with, or, 
when the time is ripe, to fill the 
shoes of the pioneers who today are 
handling the renewal job. 

As was reported in the July- 
August JOURNAL (page 299), the 
University of Pittsburgh just last 
fall launched a renewal and rede- 
velopment course at the graduate 
level; it was said by the university 
to be the first graduate study course 
in the nation specifically designed to 
lead to a degree in urban renewal. 
Among others who now are trying 
renewal as a course of study in one 
form or another: Brooklyn's Pratt 
Institute and, in San Francisco, the 
University of California’s extension 
division. 

University of Pittsburgh 

. the results to date substan- 
tiate the practicality of the curri- 
culum and method of operation.” 
That's the rating given Pitt’s pio- 
neering attempt to teach city re- 
building by Donald C. Stone, dean 
of the university’s graduate school 
of public and international affairs, 
which is offering the degree course 
in renewal. The course went into its 
second semester in January. 

Pitt's renewal program includes 
courses on political and adminis- 
trative processes, program develop- 
ment, urban problems, and the 
application of management techni- 
ques. During the first semester, em- 
phasis was on urban renewal as a 
concept and as a process and on 
community organization for re- 
newal; emphasis during the current 
semester is on actual step-by-step 
planning and implementation of 
redevelopment and _ rehabilitation 
programs, taking full advantage of 
the Pittsburgh area as a “working 
laboratory” (within the vicinity, 
there are 11 communities embarked 
on 25 renewal projects). Faculty 
members for the courses have been 
selected on the basis of experience 
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in municipal management and wi 
ban development. Included, for ex- 
ample, is Leo Stern, director of the 
Allegheny county redevelopment 
agency, who conducts a special sem 
inar on renewal problems. 

Students also hear guest lecturers 
—they have included such people 
as Warren Phelan, Urban Renewal 
Administration regional director in 
Philadelphia, and Charles Blessing, 
planning director in Detroit. They 
take part in meetings of profession- 
als in the urban renewal field—Pitt 
students, for example, attended 
NAHRO’s annual conference in 
Cincinnati last fall. And students 
must put in 15 hours a week on re- 
search projects that enable them to 
get acquainted with local agencies. 

Pratt Institute 

Being offered for the first time 
this term by Pratt’s school of archi- 
tecture is a four-credit course in ur 
ban renewal, which, somewhat like 
the courses offered at Pittsburgh, 
attempts to combine studies into 
renewal philosophy, legislative his- 
tory, and general background with 
the development of a kind of on- 
the-job perspective as to how to 
handle the renewal operation. 

The Pratt course includes 16 four- 
hour studio sessions under the gen- 
eral direction of Professor George 
M. Raymond, chairman of the in- 
stitute’s planning department. Aim 
of the course, Professor Raymond 
says, is to give students “full under- 
standing of the problems that ou 
society expects to solve by means of 
urban renewal and of the problems 
that urban renewal creates [and to 
demonstrate] the limitations of the 
current approach, as compared with 
the potential results of full and 
proper interpretations and use of 
powers under the housing acts ol 
1949 and 1954, as amended.” 

To achieve these aims, the Pratt 
course has been set up on a plan 
that includes the following: 
1—guest lectures—scheduled for ap 
pearances are such well known per- 
sonalities in the housing and _ re- 
newal field as Charles J. Horan, re 
gional director in New York City 
for the Urban Renewal Administra- 
tion; James Scheuer, private rede- 
veloper with projects in a host of 
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cities across the country; H. Ralph 
Taylor, formerly director of the 
New Haven redevelopment agency 
and now associated with Mr. 
Scheuer’s firm; Elizabeth Wood, 
former executive director of the Chi 
cago Housing Authority, now con 
sultant to the Citizens Housing and 
Planning Council of New York 
City; 

2—actual preparation of an urban 
renewal plan involving redevelop 
ment, rehabilitation, and conserva 
tion activities—the study, in the 
Brooklyn area, will be undertaken 
with the cooperation of what ts 
known as the Downtown Area Re 
newal Effort (DARE), which has 
received a Fred L. Lavanburg grant 
for the purpose; 


$—class discussion and analysis of 


the plans being formulated as part 
of the Brooklyn study mentioned 
ibove—separate class sessions have 
heen scheduled for critiques of the 
student field work, preliminary 
plans, detailed plans, and design 
proposals. 
University of California 

Robert Edmond McCabe, assist 
ant regional administrator for the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency 
in San Francisco, is conducting the 
University of California extension 
division course in urban renewal. 
The course is noncredit, with no 
prerequisites. 

The U of C extension course is 
slanted particularly toward renewal 
problems and potentials in Cali 
fornia. However, also up for study 
is the whole question of urban de 
terioration and how it may be 
prevented or eliminated through 
conservation, rehabilitation, and re 
development operations. Sessions al 
so are planned to go into the local 
basis and administrative organiza 
tion for dealing with urban dete 
rioration; survey techniques; reme 
dial programs; public and private 
financing; public relations; the car 
rying out of urban renewal plans; 
and problems of special interest to 
citizens and public officials. 

For the U of C’s first try at a re- 
newal course, 35 students signed 
up. Six of the students, selected by 
the social planning division of the 
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United Community Fund, are being 
sponsored by the new San Francisco 
Planning and Urban Renewal Asso- 
ciation (see January JOURNAL, page 
9), which is paying one-half their 
tuition. 


Studies in Related Fields 
Meanwhile, in related fields, there 
have also opened up some new 
opportunities for training and re- 
search. A rundown follows. 


Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy — Starting in September 1960, 
M.I.T.’s doctoral program in city 
and regional planning will offer two 
new specialized fields: (1) urban de- 
sign and (2) land use and transpor- 
tation. Two fellowships in each field 
will be available under the National 
Defense Education Act. They pro- 
vide at least $2000, plus an allow- 
ance of $400 for each dependent, 
and are available to students who 
have done not more than a half-year 
of graduate work in their fields. 


Harvard — Harvard's school of de- 
sign will this fall, for the first time, 
offer an advanced program leading 
to masters’ degrees in the fields of 
(1) urban design, (2) landscape ar- 
chitecture in urban design, and (3) 
city planning in urban design. 


University of Wisconsin — A 1 mil- 
lion dollar Ford Foundation grant 
is helping to make possible a series 
of urban research and education 
programs at the University of Wis- 
consin. 

Cornell University—Fellowships, 
scholarships, and assistantships 
available for candidates for degrees 
of master of regional planning or 
doctor of philosophy, with major 
study in planning have been an- 
nounced for the 1960-61 terms by 
Cornell University. They include 
the following: Cornell graduate fel- 
lowships—stipend is $1500, plus free 
tuition and fees; university scholar- 
ship—stipend is $175, plus free tui- 
tion and fees; tuition scholarships— 
cover tuition and fees; assistantships 
—minimum stipend is $1100, plus 
tuition and fees. 


Sears-Roebuck Foundation fellow- 
ships— For the fourth consecutive 
year, The Sears-Roebuck Founda- 
tion will in the 1960-61 academic 
year, award ten two-year graduate 
fellowships in the field of city plan- 
ning and urban renewal. Each 
award includes a grant of up to 
$3000 a year to the student and an 
unrestricted grant of $1000 a year 
to the school where he studies. 





Relocation 





With this issue, the JOURNAL initiates a column in which reloca- 
tion news items and “hints to the relocation official” will be 


carried. Idea for the column came from Alvin A. 


Mermin, 


relocation officer for the New Haven Housing Authority. In 
proposing the column, Mr. Mermin sent along a series of little 
stories of life in a relocation office, characterizing them as 
“relocapers.” Both his general ideas and his “relocapers” are 
printed below. It is the JouRNAL’s hope that they will stimulate 
regular contributions to this column, so that it can be featured 
at least three or four times throughout the year. 


ALVIN MERMIN SAYS— 

Many years ago I noted a prov- 
erb posted on a church bulletin 
board that read: “Translate thy 
good intentions into definite deeds, 
or else you will soon forget them.” 

For some time now, there has 
been talk among many of us respon- 
sible for relocation operations to 
form some kind of organization. 
We have been looking for a way of 
holding “‘shirtsleeve clinics,” per- 
haps, or of finding some other de- 
vice for setting up an exchange of 
ideas that would help us improve 
our methods, our philosophy, and 
our approach. 

Outside of New York City, where 
relocation is handled in a unique 
fashion, it would seem that most 
communities are faced with the 
same types of relocation problems. 
Taking a broad view of our pur- 
pose to revitalize urban centers 
throughout the nation, it is reason- 
able for those with experience in 
the field to help the newcemers. 
And, indeed, there may be areas in 
which a fresh new approach may 
be of help to the oldtimers. Cer- 
tainly,a clearing house of informa- 
tion can be of value in any field 
of endeavor. 

Since the JouRNAL reaches all in- 
terested parties, it would seem to 
be the best medium for dissemina- 
tion of ideas and experiences. 

What I have in mind is the es- 
tablishment of a column or sec- 
tion in the JOURNAL to which relo- 
cation people will contribute case 
histories of interesting relocations, 
statements of problems encoun- 
tered and solutions found, humor- 
ous anecdotes, descriptions of meth- 
ods used to find and secure va- 
cancies, outlines of staff required to 
do the job, suggestions for improve- 
ment of existing regulations or 
methods, etc., etc. 

I have coined the word “relo- 


capers” as a possible column head- 
ing because it seems to catch the 
spirit of the relocation job, which, 
while deadly serious, is productive 
of many humorous experiences . . . 
or “capers.” Indeed, if one were to 
lose his sense of humor during the 
many trying moments encountered 
in this kind of work, the job could 
not be properly accomplished. 


“RELOCAPERS"— 

Following are some random items 
that demonstrate the possibilities 
for material for a “relocapers” sec- 
tion of the JOURNAL. 

Personal Touch 

An example of the personal ap- 
proach to relocation problems is 
the case of Mr. I. M., a blind Negro 
gentleman, aged 72. He lived alone 
on the fourth floor of a substandard 
structure. The state welfare depart- 
ment supplied a housekeeper. He 
was ineligible for public housing, 
which he wanted, because of the 
requirement of “two or more peo- 
ple related by blood or marriage.” 
We suggested to him that he marry 
the housekeeper. His reply was that 
marriage sounded like a good idea 
—“but not with that girl.” He re- 
membered an old girl friend in 
New York, whom he hadn’t met 
for 40 years. If she were still avail- 
able, he’d marry her. A letter was 
written to New York and, sure 
enough, two weeks later he hobbled 
into the office, led by the old friend. 
They were married the following 
day and honeymooned at one of 
our low-rent housing projects. The 
bride was 78. 


Beyond Call of Duty 

We are not obligated to find new 
housing for transient roomers but 
hardship cases are always taken 
care of and no request for help has 
been turned down. In one case, a 
despondent retired merchant, who 
had lost interest in living after 
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knocking around in cheap rooming 
houses for years, was given a new 
lease on life when we found for 
him a comfortable room in a pri- 
vate home, owned by people of his 
own faith. Here he enjoyed kitchen 
privileges and felt once again that 
he was part of a family group. 


Too Clean 
We didn’t know whether to laugh 
or cry when a transient roomer, sin- 
gle male, rejected our referral be- 
cause it was too clean! He had 
been so accustomed to shoddy, ill- 
kept accommodations that a clean 
room in a good neighborhood was 

strange and uninviting. 


Needed: Statute of Limitations? 

There is apparently no limit to 
the service some of our clients ex- 
pect. Two years after a_ satisfac- 
tory relocation, we received a call 
from the mother, to the effect that 
the family had been increased by 
two more children since we had 
moved them, so would we kindly 
find a larger apartment? 


Overseas Service 

An international flavor was given 
to our program when we received 
a card from Greece. It came from 
a man and wife who had decided 
that their native country was all 
right to visit but not to live in for 
long, so would we please look for 
a nice three-room apartment in 
America? They expected to be back 
in about six months. 


Up-to-Minute Vacancy Listings 

A good source of vacancy listings 
are the records of utility companies. 
We get, every morning, a list of 
the work orders received within the 
last 24 hours for discontinuance 
of service. The list tells us the 
names and address of people about 
to vacate their premises. With this 
list, we go to the assessor’s office 
to learn who owns the buildings at 
these addresses; then we contact 
the owners or their agents. This 
information is so current that we 
often inform landlords of impend- 
ing vacancies not known to them. 


Citizen Participation 

A relocation program can be 
most effective if a cooperative “cli- 
mate” has been created in the com- 
munity. There must be a feeling 
among important groups in the 
area that they are contributing to 
the revitalization of their city. One 
simple and effective method of cre- 
ating this sense of belonging is to 
promote an “Adopt-A-Family” pro- 
gram, in which a civic group such 
(Continued column one, page 122) 
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Court Decisions 





Prepared by 
MORRIS MILLER 
Member of the law firm of Scott W. Lucas, Washington, D. C. 


NEW JERSEY TOP COURT RULES 
AGAINST LEVITT IN BIAS CASE 

The question before the New 
Jersey supreme court was whether 
Levittown and Green Fields, two 
large-scale private housing projects 
financed with Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration mortgage insurance, 
were given such public assistance 
as to place them within the pur- 
view of the state law against dis- 
crimination. In a February 9 opin- 
ion, the court answered the ques- 
tion in the affirmative (Levitt and 
Sons, Incorporated vy. Division 
Against Discrimination, et al., and 
Green Fields Farm Inc. v. Division 
Against Discrimination, et al.). 

The companies argued that the 
federally-insured loan must be in 
existence with respect to the hous- 
ing at the time the discrimination 
occurs, if it is to be said that the 
discrimination violates the statute. 
It is not enough, said the com- 
panies, that there existed at the 
time of discrimination an FHA 
commitment to insure. To this, the 
court answered: “The statute plain- 
ly includes, as _ publicly-assisted 
housing, housing projects such as 
those here involved as to which, at 
the time of the discrimination, an 
FHA-insured loan is committed.... 
And the public assistance demon- 
strated by the federal insurance of 
such loans is much the same, under 
the circumstances of this case, as 
that demonstrated by an FHA com- 
mitment to insure housing loans. 
Just as ownership of housing and 
its concomitant benefits, attribut- 
able to an FHA-insured loan is said 
by the statute to be publicly assist- 
ed, by the same reasoning the ad- 
vantages that accrue to the de- 
velopers in question from the FHA 
commitments is plainly the result 
of public assistance. The very ex- 
istence of the development can be 
attributed to the FHA commit- 
ment. ... Thus, the very fact that 
there are houses with which to dis- 
criminate in the development in 
question is primarily attributable 
to public assistance. . . .” 

The developers also argued that, 


even if the projects were construed 
to be publicly assisted, the applic- 
able statute only refers to housing 
already built. Pointing out that the 
statute treats laws against discrimi- 
nation in housing “built” with 
public assistance, “pursuant to any 
law,” the court said the the phrase 
“pursuant to any law” suggests that 
the legislature had no intention of 
limiting the scope of the statute 
to any prior existing situations; 
“rather, it intended that the pro- 
cedures set out in the law against 
discrimination be _ available to 
remedy any charge of unlawful dis 
crimination in respect to housing.” 

Furthermore, the contention was 
advanced that an unreasonable and 
arbitrary classification in violation 
of the Fourteenth Amendment re- 
sulted from the fact that the law 
against discrimination included 
within its purview only publicly- 
assisted housing. The argument was 
that, since the law was intended to 
eliminate discrimination in hous- 
ing, it must apply to all housing. 
After repeating the well-known 
principle that there is a presump- 
tion in favor of the constitution- 
ality of a statute, the court said: 
“Considering the circumstances 
which led to the enactment of the 
statute in question, it becomes ap- 
parent that the classification pre- 
sents no constitutional difficulties. 
We may note the pressing need for 
adequate housing for minority 
groups. Many more in these groups 
than at present would be in a posi- 
tion to take an active and beneficial 
role in the cultural, social, and 
economic life of the community 
were they given an opportunity, 
and a vital factor in affording this 
opportunity is access to normal 
housing accommodations. The por- 
tion of the statute in question 
which relates to housing may be 
viewed as a means chosen to ease 
the housing problem facing minor- 
ity groups. It may be argued that 
the main purpose is to secure some 
measure of adequate housing for 
minorities and only incidentally to 
this purpose is discrimination pro- 
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scribed. The desired end may be 
achieved by legislating in regard 
only to a specific kind of housing. 
And the type of housing chosen is 
that most easily financed and as to 
which established patterns would 
least likely be disturbed. If these 
goals are not the intent of the 
legislature, they do at least serve to 
demonstrate, insofar as they give a 
reasonable basis for the statutory 
classification, that the statute is not 
invalid on its face or palpably 
arbitrary.” 

Finally, the plaintiffs argued that 
since Congress had rejected an 
amendment to the National Hous- 
ing Act that would have expressly 
prohibited the discrimination 
charged here, the law against dis- 
crimination invaded a_ legislative 
field pre-empted by Congress. This 
too was rejected. “Failure of Con- 
gress to incorporate in the National 
Housing Act a positive imposition 
of a policy of non-discrimination 
with its necessary national implica- 
tions,” said the court, may be 
grounded in political expediency to 
secure its enactment, and in any 
event, such a provision would not 
account for local conditions and 
the effect of such a policy, on a 
local basis, on the national housing 
program. . Thus there appears 
reason why Congress might have re- 
jected a non-discrimination amend- 
ment to the National Housing Act 
and yet not be opposed to state laws 
achieving the same result.” 


CAPEHART ACT HOUSING 
GUARANTEES RULED VALID 

At the request of the defense de- 
partment, the attorney general, in 
an October 22 opinion, ruled on the 
validity of the mortgage guarantees 
issued for military housing con- 
structed under the Capehart act—a 
question that arose because no ap- 
propriations are involved and _be- 
cause there is no statutory pledge 
of the faith and credit of the 
United States, as is the case in Fed- 
eral Housing Administration oper- 
ations. 

The attorney general’s opinion 
reads as follows: “I conclude that 
Congress has the power to author- 
ize the secretary [of defense] to 
guarantee armed services housing 
mortgages and that such guaran- 
tees, when made, constitute valid 
and subsisting obligations of the 
United States, in spite of the ab- 
sence of an express pledge of the 
faith and credit of the United 
States and of appropriations for 
their payment.” 
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U.S. TOP COURT DENIES REVIEW 
OF D.C. REDEVELOPMENT LAW 

The United States circuit court 
of appeals for the District of Co- 
lumbia circuit had held that Con- 
gress has the power to authorize 
condemnation of real estate in the 
District of Columbia found to be 
“blighted” with “substandard hous- 
ing conditions,” even if no actual 
slum exists or even if not all the 
property in the area is substandard. 
Furthermore, according to that de- 
cision, it was immaterial that the 
property seized was thereafter to be 
sold or leased for development by 
private interests. On January 25, 
1960, the United States Supreme 
Court refused to review this de- 
cision (Donnelly v. District of 
Columbia Redevelopment Land 
Agency). 


EFFECT OF ‘59 ACT ON SERVICE 
CHARGES IS RULED RETROACTIVE 

From time to time, cases have 
been noted here dealing with the 
right of municipalities to require 
local housing authorities to pay cer- 
tain new charges, such as for sewer 
service, when those charges were 
not assessed at the time of the co- 
operative agreement. Usually it has 
been when the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration ordered an authority 
to cease making payments to mu- 
nicipalities that the issue was taken 
to court. The resulting decisions 
have not been consistent (for ex- 
ample, see June 1959 JOURNAL, 
page 213; August-September 1958 
JOURNAL, page 283). 

In the 1959 housing act, how- 
ever, Congress sought to settle the 
matter. Says Section 507 (LO) of 
the act: “ Notwithstanding 
any other provision of law or any 
contract or other arrangement 
made pursuant thereto, any public 
housing agency which utilizes pub- 
lic services and facilities of a mu- 
nicipality or other local govern- 
ment agency making charges there- 
fore separate from real and personal 
property taxes shall be authorized 
by the Authority (without any 
amendment to the contract for an- 
nual contributions or deductions 
from payments in lieu of taxes 
otherwise payable) to pay to such 
municipality or other local goven- 
mental agency the amount that 
would be charged private persons 
or dwellings similarly situated for 
such facilities and services.” 

Housing and Home Finance 
Agency Administrator Norman Ma- 
son on September 25 asked the 


comptroller general whether the 
language of the 59 act in regard 
to service payments indicated a 
retroactive effect or whether it was 
prospective only. In an opinion 
that went into the legislative his- 
tory of the language, the comp- 
troller general on October 14 ruled 
as follows: “We believe the impli- 
cation that must be drawn from 
the legislative history of the pro- 
vision in question is that it was 
intended that the provision be 
given retroactive effect. Therefore, 
it is our view that PHA would not 
be required to object to any 
amounts which have been or may 
be paid now by local housing au- 
thorities for services furnished prior 
to enactment of the Housing Act of 
1959, in the types of cases set 
forte. ...” 


MICHIGAN SUPREME COURT 
SUSTAINS CITY ZONING LAW 

The Michigan supreme court on 
November 25, 1959 sustained a 
Monroe ordinance that excluded 
residences from an area zoned for 
industrial and commercial use 
(Lamb v. City of Monroe). 


FLORIDA LESSORS' TAX DOES 
NOT APPLY TO LOCAL AUTHORITY 
A Florida statute levies a “priv- 
ilege” tax on those engaged in the 
business of renting living quarters 
and the state comptroller con- 
tended that the Panama City Hous- 
ing Authority was subject to the 
tax. The state supreme court on 
November 13, 1959 held the law 
inapplicable to the housing author- 
ity. 


DEVICE FOR BARRING JEWS FROM 
HOUSING HELD UNENFORCEABLE 
The device of imposing restric- 
tive covenants by requiring mem- 
bership in a named nonprofit cor- 
poration as an eligibility require- 
ment to buy property in a develop- 
ment, with the bylaws of the cor- 
poration prohibiting membership 
to non-Caucasians and non-gentiles 
was before the supreme court of 
Florida in Harris v. Sunset Islands 
Property Owners, Inc. Harris, a 
Jew, was not a member of the cor- 
poration when he purchased the 
property, nor could he have been 
by virtue of the bylaws. The lower 
court sustained the suit for evic- 
tion brought by the company. After 
that complaint had been filed, the 
bylaws were amended by eliminat- 
ing references to Caucasians and 
gentiles and substituting the re- 
quirement that a member must be 
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of good moral character. Harris ap- 
plied for membership and was re- 
rected. 

Florida’s highest court, in an 
April 8, 1959 opinion, reversed the 
circuit court for Dade county on 
the grounds that the original by- 
laws constituted an unlawful re- 
straint on alienation of property 
and that its enforcement denied 
Harris the equal protection of the 
laws. Relying on Shelley v. Kraemer 
(334 U.S. 1, 1948), Judge Thornal 
dismissed the contention that the 
bylaws had been changed by say- 
ing: “. . . the law requires us to 
point out that when the appellants 
acquired the property the then-ap- 
plicable restrictions were totally in- 
valid. Inasmuch as the appellants 
could not and did not then become 
members of the corporation, ob- 
viously they could not and were not 
bound by amendments to the by- 
laws accomplished without their 
consent more than a year after they 
acquired their property rights.” 

The court went to some lengths 
to point out that its decision is to 
be construed strictly under the facts 
in the case. It cautioned that it was 
not holding that the requirement of 
membership in the corporation and 
limiting membership to people of 
good moral character is in itself a 
prohibitive restraint on alienation. 
“All that we here determine is that 
the original requirement of mem- 
bership in the specific exclusion of 
Jews constituted an illegal and un- 
enforceable restraint on these ap- 
pellants at the time that they ac- 
quired the property. As to them the 
requirement could not be enforced. 
This opinion is not to be given any 
broader interpretation.” 


COURT REAFFIRMS INELIGIBILITY 
OF FEDERALLY-BARRED CONTRACTOR 

The June 1959 JourNAL or Hous- 
ING (page 213) carried a note on Ar- 
thur Venneri Company v. Housing 
Authority of City of Paterson, in 
which the supreme court of New 
Jersey held that the plaintiff was 
not entitled to an administrative 
hearing and that the Public Hous- 
ing Administration had authority 
to promulgate regulations relating 
to defense department-banned con- 
tractor firms. 

The same corporation was low 
bidder on a public housing project 
in Hoboken but the local authority 
in Hoboken held a hearing to de- 
termine “the moral integrity or re- 
sponsibility of the plaintiff.” After 
the hearing and after an exchange 
of telegrams with PHA in which 
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PHA had stated that Venneri was 
an ineligible bidder, the local au- 
thority determined that the com- 
pany was “lacking in moral and 
business integrity.”” The company 
got an order restraining the local 
authority from awarding the job 
to the next low bidder and in the 
case of Arthur Vennert Company v. 
Housing Authority of the City of 
Hoboken, et al., the question was 
whether the order should be con- 
tinued. 

In its July 2, 1959 opinion the 
superior court of New Jersey, Hud- 
son County, dissolved the order, 
thus, in effect sustaining the local 
authority's determination. 

“The fact of plaintiff's violation 
of the Gratuities Clause, his failure 
to appeal the determination of the 
Department of Defense, his insul- 
ficient and unsatisfactory reason for 
failure to appeal (because of the 
expense and time involved) , his in- 
consistent testimony concerning the 
gratuity given to Colonel Kibler 
are sufficient evidence of the ir- 
responsibility of the bidder such as 
would cause fair minded and rea- 
sonable men to believe that it was 
not in the best interest of the muni- 
cipality to award the contract to 
the lowest bidder.” 


LOUISIANA COURT IS 12TH TO OK 
PLACING INSURANCE WITH MUTUALS 

The Louisiana constitution for- 
bids the funds, credit, or prop- 
erty of the state or any political 
corporation to be loaned or pledged 
to any person or corporation and 
bars the state or political corpora- 
tion from purchasing or subscrib- 
ing to the capital stock of any cor- 
poration. For this reason, the Boga- 
lusa housing authority rejected a 
low insurance bidder, a mutual 
company, and proposed to award 
the insurance to a higher bidder, a 
stock company. The Public Hous- 
ing Administration brought an ac- 
tion against the housing authority, 
claiming that, under the assistance 
contract, the award for fire and ex- 
tended coverage must be made to 
the lowest responsible bidder. 

On October 1, a judicial district 
court in Louisiana held, as have 
11 other state courts, that the con- 
stitutional provisions did not pre- 
clude the state, or its political sub- 
divisions, from placing property 
insurance with a mutual company. 
“Here the local Housing Authority 
is not attempting to loan, pledge 
or grant the funds, credit or prop- 
erty of the State to any person or 


persons or association, public ot 
private said the court, “all 
the local Housing Authority is do- 
ing is purchasing a policy of insu 
ance, non-assessable in character, 
which insures the public property 
against loss of hazards by fire; there 
is no contingent liability upon the 
Housing Authority, nor can any fu 
ture assessment be levied against 
it for said insurance...” (Public 
Housing Administration v. Hous- 
ing Authority of the City of Boga- 
lusa et al.). 


“PUBLIC INTEREST" INTERPRETED 
IN CONTEXT OF LAW INVOLVED 

The question betore the supreme 
court of New Jersey was whethet 
the words “public interest” in the 
following section of the New Jersey 
law, dealing with branch offices of 
savings and loan associations, were 
sufhiciently concrete: 

“Notwithstanding any of the 
other provisions o1 limitations of 
this section, any association into 
which another association has been 
merged or which has acquired by 
purchase, reorganization, or in any 
other manner, all or a substantial 
portion of the assets of another as- 
sociation, may, with the permission 
of the commissioner, and under 
such terms and conditions as he may 
prescribe, maintain the ofhce pre- 
viously maintained by such other 
association, or a suitable substitute 
therefore, as a branch ofhce; pro- 
vided, however, that the commis 
sioner shall first determine that the 
maintenance of such branch is in 
the public interest and will be of 
benefit to the area served by such 
branch and to the members of the 
association.” (Emphasis added.) 

In its June 17, 1959 opinion in 
Elizabeth Federal Savings and Loan 
Association, et al. v. Howell, Com- 
missioner, et al., the court con- 
cluded: 

“Public interest’ of course is a 
broad concept. The constitutional 
sufhciency of terms of such sweep 
may not be judged in a vacuum. 
The context must be considered, 
for the context may give concrete- 
ness to what seems abstract, ot may 
demonstrate that despite its gen- 
erality a broad standard is all that 
may sensibly be expected if dele- 
gated authority is to be equal to the 
sundry situations which may arise 
and for which a more precise form- 
ula can not be devised without 
hurtful inflexibility. There must be 
an appropriate concession to the 
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complexity of government and the 
practical inability of the legislative 
branch to deal with the details of 
administration. In the present situ- 
ation ‘public interest’ is adequate. 
It acquires content from the over- 
all chiecsive of the statute to 
achieve a sound banking structure, 
healthily competitive, and fully 
adequate for the needs of the com- 
munity. And it is difficult to con- 
ceive of a standard which would 
be both more precise and equally 
workable.” 


FEDERAL LAW RANKS OVER STATE 
IN CASE OF FHA-INSURED LOAN 

Upon the second default of a 
mortgage insured by the Federal 
Housing Administration covering 
a project in Seattle, Washington, 
the United States instituted a fore- 
closure action and asked for the ap- 
pointment of a receiver to take 
over the assets and collect the rents. 
The United States district court 
denied the application on the 
ground that the state law of Wash- 
ington applied and _ insufficient 
showings had been made under the 
state law to warrant the appoint- 
ment of a receiver. 

In its June 22, 1959 opinion, the 
United States court of appeals for 
the ninth circuit (United Siates of 
America v. View Crest Garden 
Apts., et al.) held that while state 
law prevailed as to recording, defi- 
nitions, and similar procedural 
matters, federal law prevailed as to 
remedies. And the federal law, in 
this case, was reflected in the mort- 
gage form, which contained a pro- 
vision that in the event of foreclos- 
ure, a receiver was to be appointed. 
So the case was remanded to the 
trial court to make “a determina- 
tion as a matter of federal law 
whether the facts warrant the ap- 
pointment of a receiver.” 


LACK FHA GARAGE RENT APPROVAL 
RULED BASIS FOR COURT ACTION 


A corporation, whose predecessor 
corporation had entered into a lease 
for garages in a project financed 
under a mortgage insured by the 
Federal Housing Administration 
without having first obtained FHA 
permission and approval of rents, 
was held by the New York supreme 
court in a May 13, 1959 opinion to 
have stated sufficient grounds of 
illegality in its complaint to make 
the complaint not open to a motion 
to dismiss. (Queens Penn Corpora- 
tion v. Mazzucco.) 
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THE NAHRO 


Let's Talk Center-City 
Land Disposition 





PRESIDENT'S CORNER 


CHARLES L. FARRIS says: 





In the January issue of the Jour- 
NAL, I dealt with some of the broad- 
er aspects of urban renewal. Sever- 
al facets of the scope and urgency 
of the over-all problem were men- 
tioned. Now I should like to turn 
to a more specific segment of the 
urban renewal process, namely, land 
disposition with respect to the cen- 
ter city. In the months ahead, sig- 
nificant amounts of urban land in 
communities across the nation will 
become available for new and better 
center-city uses: an “end product” 
of urban renewal projects for the 
elimination of slums and blight. 

It is realized full well that many 
of the readers of this column are 
not responsible for, nor directly in- 
volved in, the land disposition proc- 
ess in their day-to-day work—and not 
with specific reference to the center 
city. Nonetheless, since this process 
is vital to successful urban renewal 
accomplishment, and because urban 
renewal in all its aspects affects the 
whole community and is of great 
public interest, we are all concerned 
—lay citizen and professional alike. 

It is true, of course, that prban 
renewal as we know and practice it 
today encompasses a wide range of 
special but related activities, includ- 
ing public housing and code admin- 
istration. The latter program in- 
volves, primarily, residential neigh- 
borhoods: the bringing into com- 
pliance with minimum standards of 
all of the homes and buildings in a 
given area—plus the rehabilitation 
of properties above these standards 
by voluntary citizen action and the 
clearance of substandard properties 
through public action. Few would 
disagree that these activities are es- 
sential to the preservation and up- 
grading of our communities and 
are fully as important as the large- 
scale clearing and rebuilding of the 
center-city sections of our cities, 
where existing slum conditions ren- 
der any other course of action in- 
feasible. It is true, too, that center- 
city land disposition and redevelop- 


ment constitutes a minor end prod- 
uct of renewal as compared to pro- 
grams related to residential neigh- 
borhood preservation and rehabili- 
tation. The focus of our subject 
here, however, is the disposition of 
large acreage tracts of cleared land 
in prime locations in the center of 
our cities. 

Obviously, in the space available 
here it is not possible to deal at 
length with, nor treat with the tech- 
nical details of, the many aspects of 
this important end product of urban 
renewal. We could deal at length 
with such questions as types of re-use 
and value appraisals; choice of land 
uses; development costs; rental and 
vacancy differentials; taxes; legal 
considerations; merchandising prin- 
ciples and methods; etc. Any one of 
these subjects—and several other 
such items germane to our topic — 
are worthy of exclusive treatment. 
Which leads me to remind you that 
NAHRO this month sponsored, 
through its Redevelopment Section, 
the fifth of a highly successful series 
of working conferences on urban re- 
newal. This working conference, for 
which the University of North Car- 
olina assumed the host role, was 
scheduled for Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina, March 20-23. The confer- 
ence theme: the end product of ur- 
ban renewal, with emphasis on the 
techniques and many technical de- 
tails of land disposition. 


Implications? 

Now, what are some of the impli- 
cations and public interest elements 
surrounding the assembly of large 
tracts of center-city land, cleared 
through the use of eminent domain 
powers, for immediate disposition 
by sale or lease? First of all, we can 
say that the purpose of any urban 
renewal project—being a public un- 
dertaking—is to serve the public in- 
terest. The courts have repeatedly 
held that the elimination of slum 
conditions is, in and by itself, a pub- 
lic purpose. But we cannot rest on 
our laurels at this point of accom- 
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plishment. Certainly, the philoso- 
phy and concept under which fed- 
eral aid is made available to the 
local community for a large-scale 
clearance project is rooted in the 
premise that such cleared land will 
be re-used to serve the public inter- 
est. This re-use is prescribed within 
the framework of the general plan 
for the community as a whole and 
without regard to the amount of 
write-down or subsidy that may be 
involved. 

A second point on which I believe 
there is unanimity is that the re-use 
of central city areas as dictated by 
disposition agreements between lo- 
cal governments and public, non- 
profit, institutional, and private re- 
developers must recognize the key 
role such agreements have in shap- 
ing the central city for the future. 
In no instance that I know of is the 
goal to restore these areas, physically 
and economically, to exactly what 
they were before blight set in. Some- 
thing better is the objective. The 
precise form and function of the 
central city in the future, however, 
is a subject of debate. 


A Look at the Past . 

In human affairs, what is past is 
prologue. So let us reflect for a mom- 
ent on what has passed, as it affects 
our central city areas. In terms of 
people, we have experienced a ma- 
jor social and economic revolution 
in one generation. We have had, and 
are yet experiencing, a population 
explosion for which we, as a nation, 
were largely physically and _psy- 
chologically unprepared. We have 
changed from a rural to an urban 
society. And we now see, inevitably, 
the future of our country as a vast 
urbanized continent. 

Up until this generation, we had, 
insofar as our central cities are con- 
cerned, what might be termed a 
“classical” pattern of deterioration. 
The basic ingredients consist of 
poor planning, streets designed for 
a pre-automobile age, improper zon- 
ing, inadequate codes and code 
compliance, bad construction, lack 
of open space, concentration of low- 
income families—all coupled with a 
gradual growth of population. Ex- 
panding business and commerce re- 
quired more space and encroached 
on the surrounding residential 
areas, both good and bad. There 
was a gradual build-up of the grow- 
ing suburbs. There was more and 
more crowding in the older areas 
and the development of slums and 
blight, which tended to ring the cen- 
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tral business district. During this pe- 
riod, business continued to prosper 
in the central city, the wheels of in- 
dustry turned, stores kept their cus- 
tomers, and those who expressed 
concern were generally branded as 
visionaries or prophets of doom. 

Then the roof fell in, so to speak; 
nearly every city and major metro- 
politan area experienced a rapid 
growth of population and a simul- 
taneous migration to the suburbs, 
extending the city farther and far- 
ther into the countryside as time 
went on. There was a farther exten- 
sion of blighted areas within the 
city—an enlarged slum area—a re- 
duction in tax revenues—a falling 
away of business in the downtown 
area—a growing vacancy of commer- 
cial and industrial building: you 
are all familiar with the pattern. 

What's Ahead? 

And so it is against this kind of 
background that we must assess and 
evaluate what is to take place in the 
years immediately ahead. About 10 
million new homes will be con- 
structed during the next eight years 
or so. Along with these homes will 
be built new shopping centers, 
schools, churches, libraries, recrea- 
tion centers, office buildings, and 
factories. Much of this new metro- 
politan expansion must, of physical 
necessity, be into the present-day 
fringe areas. But there must also be 
a rebuilding of vast areas near the 
urban centers. The Rockefeller 
brothers’ report on the needs for ur- 
ban renewal estimated that by 1964, 
7 billion dollars a year will be re- 
quired to cure the blight of our cen- 
tral cities. And wherever or however 
this building and rebuilding takes 
place, we know that in the next 20 
years, over 60 per cent of all physical 
improvements in urban areas will 
consist of new buildings—buildings 
that do not exist today. 


Predictions 

Now, predicting the future of any 
particular city is, of course, a haz- 
ardous undertaking. It certainly 
cannot be assumed that all our 
major cities will share in future 
growth and advance at the same 
rate. It is axiomatic I think that 
employment—and again employ- 
ment is people—will shun those 
centers that bungle their future and 
will expand and move into those 
cities that look ahead and act with 
the imagination that builds confi- 
dence. Metropolitan problems de- 
mand solutions—solutions that can 
only be accomplished with the un- 


derstanding, support, and active 
leadership of the business commu- 
nity. I subscribe fully to the view 
that a city exists for an economic 
reason. I think in the future there 
must be less emphasis than we have 
had in the past on real estate in ref- 
erence to the spreading out of the 
city. It has been said that the ra- 
tionale of the suburb is merely a 
reflection of the city. If there is a 
sound economic reason for the city’s 
growth, it must inevitably be re 
flected in the city’s heartland—the 
downtown. This is the business 
core, which can and does draw em- 
ployees and customers from the en- 
tire metropolitan area. 

For these reasons, it is clear that 
the success of the initial pilot proj- 
ects of clearance of central city 
areas is of critical importance. It 
is clear, too, that the success of these 
projects as seen from the point of 
view of the public interest to be 
served, is to a large extent depend 
ent on the appropriate disposition 
and redevelopment of this land. 
The local public agency, under its 
contractual requirements with the 
Urban Renewal Administration, is 
given rather broad latitude in de- 
veloping the physical urban renewal 
project plan. This plan, along with 
the adoption and enforcement of 
applicable codes, regulations, and 
ordinances, will influence market- 
ability and should dictate disposi- 
tion policies and procedures. 


Federal Role 

Considerable has been said and 
written on disposition policies, pro- 
cedures, and techniques, from the 
inception of the program. A com- 
monly held concept is that the local 
public agency has a broad latitude 
in the land disposition phase of 
project activity. In my view, this 
belief is contrary to fact. For ex- 
ample, the “climate” within the 
Urban Renewal Administration un- 
til recent months, against which 
day-to-day approvals and directives 
were formulated, was that any 
method of disposition other than 
a competitive price procedure is 
undesirable. True, procedures did 
exist under which negotiated dis- 
position could be effected but they 
were not encouraged. 

HHFA Administrator Mason and 
URA Commissioner Walker are 
certainly to be commended for 
their initiative and leadership in 
beginning to bring about a change 
in this “climate.” Both have recog- 
nized, and publicly stated, that in 
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many instances, negotiated disposi- 
tion may be the best procedure to 
serve the public interest. Thus it 
may be that this method will be- 
come fully legitimate and a local 
public agency proposing to move 
in this direction will not become, 
ipso facto, suspect. 

Nonetheless, URA requirements 
for the financing plans for most 
projects presupposes the disposition 
of land immediately upon clearance 
and at maximum price. Then, no 
matter how empirical or unrealistic 
this thesis may have been, the fail- 
ure to realize these goals immedi- 
ately tends to taint the project with 
failure. As the pendulum within 
URA now swings to a major em- 
phasis on market analysis as a re- 
quirement to validate project plan 
objectives, it is to be hoped that 
objective studies will be under- 
taken within URA to formulate 
proper yardsticks for evaluating 
local project plan market analysis. 
What are appropriate absorption 
rates for the reconstruction of cen- 
tral city areas? Is not some form of 
“land bank” practical and desir- 
able? Under what circumstances 
would the public interest best be 
served by retention of title in pub- 
lic ownership, with private rede- 
velopment under long-term lease 
arrangements? Certainly the public 
interest is in the redevelopment 
and new use of these areas and not 
in disposition per se. With land 
costs constituting a relatively minor 
fraction of total development cost 
to the private redeveloper, we can 
all agree on the undesirability of 
the “tail wagging the dog.” 

Philip Talbott, chairman of the 
board of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce, was_ recently 
quoted as saying: “The challenge of 
leadership is for businessmen tc 
solve the problems of metropolitan 
growth by participation. The solv- 
ing of these problems cannot be 
left to the political leadership 
alone.” 


Urban renewal is the catalyst that 
makes possible the rebuilding of 
our central city areas by private 
enterprise. Land disposition is the 
sine quo non of this catalyst. I am 
firmly convinced that the critical 
problems of fighting and arresting 
blight in our central city down- 
town areas will be solved through 
responsible political and civic lead- 
ership—through a partnership of 
government and private enterprise. 

Charles L. Farris, March 1960 
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PRIME AND PERTINENT 


Prepared by Marion Massen 





REBUILDING DOWNTOWN FOR RESIDENTIAL USE is part of the 
urban renewal program for many a city. The assumption is that the market 
for such housing exists among young, childless, working couples; single 
people; and retired people with city life in their bones. What's needed for 
this market: small apartments at rents in the middle- or high-income classi 
fication. 


Pindown of just how big this market is in Philadelphia was undertaken 
by Chester Rapkin and William Grigsby for a given downtown redevelop- 
ment project, known as Society Hill (see January 1959 JouRNAL, page 13). 
The method of study, which was sociological as well as economic, and the 
study results, are reported for the guidance of other cities in Residential 
Renewal in the Urban Core (see listing). 

Predicted for a 13-year period, 1957-1970, the market for each of the three 
types of housing planned—new high-rise rental and new and rehabilitated 
rental and purchase individual dwellings—was estimated by calculating the 
cumulative effects of five influences on demand against the background of 
the entire center city market: (1) growth of number of households, (2) 
redistribution of employment opportunities, (3) increase in real income, 
(4) replacement of existing housing stock, and (5) shifts of consumer pref- 
erences. According to Messrs. Rapkin and Grigsby, housing preferences ol 
consumers, and shift of such preferences, are of especial significance when 
probing for the demand factor in a small slice of a market to be served 
by a project like Society Hill. In the final analysis, they say, “demand in the 
redevelopment area (and in center city as a whole) depends less on general 
growth factors than on the ability of the area to attract consumers who do 
not regard downtown Philadelphia as a place in which they care to live.” 
The 1956 interim inventory of housing by the United States bureau of the 
census provided a large proportion of the information on which conclusions 
of the book are based. In addition, a selected public, including families now 
living in the center city and those living elsewhere in Philadelphia, was 
polled to get the feel of consumer preference. 








NEW FROM NAHRO 
Publications listed as “New from NAH- 
RO” can be obtained from NAHRO’s 
main office, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 
37, Illinois. 


SELECTED REFERENCES ON FAM- 
ILY AND BUSINESS RELOCATION 
CAUSED BY URBAN RENEWAL AND 
OTHER PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS 
(Bibliography). 1960. NAHRO Publica- 
tion No. N428. 6 pp., dittoed. Free on re- 
quest. 


INDEX TO 1959 JOURNAL OF HOUS- 
ING. 12 pp. Being sent free with this 
JOURNAL to all subscribers and NAH- 
RO members. Additional copies free on 
request. (Leatherette spring binder, gold 
stamped with JOURNAL’s name and de- 
signed to accommodate one year’s issues: 


$3). 


URBAN RENEWAL 
RESIDENTIAL RENEWAL IN THE 
URBAN CORE, by Chester Rapkin and 
William G. Grigsby. 1960. 131 pp. $3.75. 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 3436 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia 4, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

See introduction. 


CITIES IN THE MOTOR AGE, by Wil- 
fred Owen. 1959. 176 pp. $3.95. The Vik- 
ing Press, 625 Madison Avenue, New York 
22, New York. 

Crisply written summary of symposium 
conducted by the Connecticut General Life 
Insurance Company in 1958 on the new 
highways’ challenge to the metropolitan 
region. Some of the best heads among 
planners, real estate people, highway en- 
gineers, municipal consultants, private 
redevelopers, and businessmen gave papers 
and were discussants. Results are meaty. 
Cites libraries where full transcript of 
meetings is available. 


PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO UR- 
BAN RENEWAL 1958. Fourth bibliogra- 
phy in series prepared by the Public Li- 
brary of the District of Columbia. 1959. 
40 pp., mimeographed. Available free on 
request accompanied by 9-cent stamped, 
self-addressed envelope. The Public Li- 
brary of the District of Columbia, 499 
Pennsvivania Avenue, N.W., Washington 
1, D. C. 


THE SAGAMORE CONFERENCE ON 
HIGHWAYS AND URBAN DEVELOP- 
MENT: Guidelines for Action. 1959. 29 
pp- 50 Cents. Automotive Safety Founda- 
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tion, 1200 18th Street, N.W., Washington 
6, D.C. 

“Proceedings” of National Conference 
on Highways and Urban Development 
held a year ago at Syracuse university un- 
der sponsorship of Automotive Safety 
Foundation. Highway officials, mayors, 
public works directors, city planners, and 
others were in the group, whose findings 
and recommendations reiterate the need 
for inter-governmental and inter-agency 
collaboration. Some useful information as 
to how this can be, and is being, done. 


CITY PROBLEMS OF 1959: Proceedings 
of the United States Conference of May- 
ors. 1959. 137 pp. $2.50. The United States 
Conference of Mayors, 1707 H_ Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Urban redevelopment, including effect 
of the federal highway program, metro- 
politan area problems, and intergovern- 
mental relations were among subjects 
treated at the conference: here are state- 
ments to reflect on. 


FEDERAL PUBLICATIONS 


FEDERAL LAWS AUTHORIZING AS- 
SISTANCE TO URBAN RENEWAL: 
AS AMENDED OCTOBER 1, 1959. 53 
p- Office of the General Counsel, Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 

The latest word, including provision 
for assistance to urban renewal by the 
public housing program. 


TWELFTH ANNUAL REPORT: 1958. 
Housing and Home Finance Agency. 1960. 
347 pp. $1.75. Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

Single-volume reference on activities of 
the five constituent agencies in HHFA: 
Federal Housing Administration, Public 
Housing Administration, Urban Renewal 
Administration, Federal National Mort- 
gage Association, and Community Facil- 
ities Administration. Wealth of statistical 
summary on the various programs. 


AGING 


WHERE SOMEBODY CARES: The Mary 
Manning Walsh Home and Its Program 
for Complete Care of the Aging, by 
Mother M. Bernadette de Lourdes et al. 
1959. 252 pp. $5. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
210 Madison Avenue, New York 16, New 
York. 

A wealth of information and guidance 
for setting up and operating an institu- 
tion for the aged that evolves as a real 
“home” with a non-institutional atmos- 
phere—written out of direct experience 
with the New York City project the Car- 
melite order installed in a remodeled 
orthopedic hospital. (Steps in remodeling 
are not given, however.) Specific infor- 
mation on nutrition and diet; social and 
medical services—the invalided also are 
cared for; on administration and business 
management, including plant maintenance. 


NURSING HOME MANAGEMENT, by 
Ralph C. Williams, et al. 1959. 230 pp. 
$8.50. F. W. Dodge Corporation, 119 
West 40th Street, New York 18, New York. 

The joint authors of this comprehensive 
guidebook are authorities in public health, 
medicine, nursing care and administra- 
tion. Advice applicable to resident homes 
for the elderly. 
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IN OTHER MAGAZINES... 
. . - did you catch 


“THE REPORTER,” November 12 
The Reporter features a trio of articles of importance to the 
urban renewal program: 


1—“Controlled Rents and Uncontrolled Slums” by Gerald 
Burns. The article relates the unfortunate outcome of state- 
operated rent control in New York City. While the average apart- 
ment rent increase has been only 25 per cent compared to 50 
per cent and more in other big cities, along with the million 
dollars a day “saved” tenants go subterfuge by landlords and 
tenants alike, fantastic increases in the price of new-built apart- 
ments, a fresh slew of slums resulting from poor maintenance and 
—in general—a lessening of decent housing for the people of 
middle- or more limited-income. . . . Not favoring abolition of 
control at this time, Mr. Burns suggests a more equitable adjust- 
ment of rents, even perhaps an attempt to control room occu- 
pancy through special taxes for the “luxury” of under-occupancy 
in the crowded city. Thus rent control could be a tool to help 
preserve the inventory of older housing, while proceeding with a 
much needed expansion of the supply of housing for low- and 
middle-income families. 


2—‘‘Megalopolis and How It Grew,” by Nathan Glazer. A com- 
mentary on Anatomy of a Metropolis, first-published report of a 


nine-part study made for the Regional Planning Association of . 


New York. All the facts and figures are recorded in the study and 
there are predictions as to where present tendencies will lead—but 
no plan is suggested for resolving the multitude of problems. Mr. 
Glazer’s point: the present local governmental structure, with 
separation of city and satellite, and with the multiplying satellites 
draining the city of tax income while using its services, baffles the 
planners, though it’s clear something must (and will) be done. 
Encouraging in the study, he says, is the “strong suggestion” that 
slum dwellers can be moved out from the center of the city “as 
the older housing of areas now far from the center becomes 
accessible to lower-income groups and as industry continues its 
tendency to locate in the periphery.” Here, he personally believes, 
public housing built away from the center is a potential aid. 


3—“A Fair Share for the Cities,” by William O’Hallaren. Ex- 
plains the cities’ growing burden of services . . . and suggests that 
Congressional reapportionment after the 1960 census may lead 
toward more “urbanized thinking” on the political scene. Omens 
in Congress and for the White House (as shown by present 
candidates for election) promise a better future for the cities, in 
Mr. O’Hallaren’s opinion. 


“ESQUIRE,” January 1960 

“The New Mood in Politics,” by historian Arthur Schlesinger, 
Jr. On the basis of cyclical historical theory, the author predicts 
for the next decade a greater attention in the United States 
toward fulfilling needs in the public interest—in contrast to the 
materialistic individualism of the 1950's. (This materialistic 
individualism, he believes, was an aftermath of the depression of 
the '30s and denials in the war period of the '40s.) First on Mr. 
Schlesinger’s list of “concrete issues” for politics to attack is “re- 
vitalization of our community life [better planning of cities and 
suburbs, slum clearance, decent housing, urban renewal, and 
retgeee cy ol The people, he believes, are ready and waiting 
for political leaders who will energize them toward considering 
and acting for the wider public interest. 
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TECHNICAL AND MAINTENANCE FEATURE 

























































Mike, the maintenance man, 
wants a small truck to carry him 
and his tools from job to job. He 
grabs a piece of scrap paper and 
with the stub of a pencil writes a 
note to his boss: “My feet are kill- 
ing me. I need a truck.” 

Joe, another maintenance man, 
also wants a small truck. He takes 
a piece of paper and with a sharp- 
ened pencil writes his boss a note: 
“I could do the work of two men 
if you get me a small truck.” 

Who is more likely to get a 
truck? 

Most technical situations are 
more complicated than the one 
above. They call for “know-how.” 
Know-how is defined as technical 
expertness and accumulated prac- 


Co-author Debelius checking data 
to be used ina technical report 





—,, 


by H. E. DEBELIUS and 
WILLIAM F. KNOP, both of the 
Baltimore Urban Renewal and Housing Agency 


tical skill in lining up a compli- 
cated operation for smooth and 
efficient execution. A correctly writ- 
ten report is a valuable tool for get- 
ting things accomplished. 

Many technical men are frus- 
trated and seriously hampered in 
their work because they are unable 
to communicate with their super- 
visors and also with the men who 
carry out their orders. Too often, 
they are misunderstood. They can- 
not get the money they need to do 
the job...or they cannot stimulate 
interest in their people in following 
necessary instructions. In _ other 
words, they may be capable of car- 
rying out the technical phases of 
their job but they fail in solving 
the problems of communications. 
How the technical man goes about 
solving that problem determines 
his value to the organization that 
pays his salary. 

Most technical men have had a 
great deal of training in learning 
how to do the actual job. They 
have spent several years in college, 
have served apprenticeships, or 
they have had years of practical 
experience in the school of hard 
knocks. In their minds, they have 
a fairly good idea of how to make 
up an estimate of the cost of doing 
a job and a fairly good idea of how 
to calculate the savings fronr a bet- 
ter way of doing things. Generally, 
they have had a few courses in 
rhetoric, composition, and _ basic 
English. Even in the case of the 
graduate engineer, no instruction 
was given either in high school or 
in college in writing a technical 
report that will get results. In most 
colleges, students write themes, 
laboratory reports, book reviews, 
term papers, and compositions. 
Unless they do graduate work, they 
generally are not called upon to 
write formal engineering reports. 
As a result, most engineers and 
technical people do not know how 
to write an effective report. 

The engineer or the technical 
man must start thinking in man- 
agement terms. That is, he must 
gain a totally new concept of how 
his work fits in with management's 
objectives. What does management 


; THERES A TRICK TO TECHNICAL REPORT WRITING 


want to do? Management wants to 
give service to the customers (ten 
ants); wants to keep costs down; 
wants safe operations; and, most 
important, is very sensitive to pub 
lic opinion. Any report that is 
written by the technical man must 
be tailored to fit these objectives. 

The technical report can, in 
practically every case, follow the 
following simple outline: 
1—What ts the condition? 
2—How did it come about? 
3—What can be done about it? 
4—How much is it going to cost? 

Or, how much money can be 

saved? 

The last question can be changed 
to suit different circumstances. For 
example, this question might read: 
“What are the advantages that will 
result from the proposed change?” 
In every case, however, where cost 
is involved, a careful estimate of 
present expenditures and projected 
savings should be presented. 

The old school technical man 
uses outworn, moth-eaten, stuffy, 
superannuated phrases. He needs 
to go modern! He is not going to 
impress anybody with stale, lumber- 
ing, traditional expressions. He 
needs to toss tradition out the win- 
dow—get on the beam—simplify— 
streamline. Here are some sugges- 
tions for substituting “horse and 
“buggy” words for twentieth cen- 
tury “jet propulsion” approaches. 
Horse ’n Buggy 


: Jet Propulsion 
If it “goes without 


Omit—let it go with- 


saying” out saying it. 
Herewith, there- Blackball these 
unto, etc. words. 


At an early date, as 
soon as possible 
Satisfied (“I am sat- 
isfied that the 

part was defec- 
tive”’) 
Feel (emotion) 


Avoid—be specific; 
use the date. 

Substitute con- 
vinced, sure, 
certain. 


Use facts—think, 
believe. 

Don’t use; lowers 
prestige: no one 
goes begging 
these days. 

You claim, you state Don’t use—the im- 
plication is that 
the reader is dis- 
honest or in error. 

Be natural—say 
“we ox "3." 

(Continued column three, page 122 


Beg, beg to advise 


Writer 
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SAMPLE OF A TO-THE-POINT, STREAMLINED REPORT 





Mr. John A. Sharpe, Executive Director 
REQUEST FOR APPROVAL OF AN IMPROVED METHOD FOR REHABILITATING ROOFS 


All flat roofs in our Authority are now from 16 to 21 years old. Our 20-year bonds on 72% 
of these roofs will expire within the present year. Leaks have developed in a few roofs, 
and these have been patched on an emergency basis. During the next several years, more 
leaks will develop unless we take preventive action. 


We could continue to operate as we have in the past. That is, we can ask the bonding agent 
to arrange for repairs to these roofs whenever a leak develops. This method has not been 
satisfactory because: 


1. Most leaks are found where the roof meets with the flashing. Our bond does not cover 
this area. Therefore, a bonded roofer repairs the leak and charges us for the work. 


2. Many leaks cause inside damages to our plaster walis and to tenant furniture. Since 
the bond applies only to the roof, we pay for these damages. 


3. The unexpired time on our roof bonds is so short, and we do not intend to apply for 
new roof bunds. We would have to do far more extensive repairs and foliow a rigid 
specification imposed by the bonding company ratner than a method tailored to our 
special requirements. 

We propose the following: 

1. Because the gravel has made it very difficult to detect leaks, remove the gravel en- 
tireiy. The purpose of the gravel was to protect the roof material from the direct 
rays of the sun and to minimize erosion. 

2. Patch the old felts where required. Use glass cliuth and cold patch cement. 


3. - Resaturate the old feits by spraying with a cold liquid asphalt solution. This treat- 
ment will restore the resiliency of the material. 


4. After from three to five weeks, coat the roofs by spraying with a cold roof coating 
material. This coating wili seal the resaturant in the felts and will fill in cracks 
where minor leaks could develop. 

5. Spray an aluminum asphalt paint over the coating material. This paint protects the 
roof coating and also serves as a heat reflector in hot weather. This will make our 
dwellings more comfortable. 


The total cost of the above rehabilitation treatment will be $17.12 for 100 square feet of 
roof. A new roof would cost about $65.00 for 100 square feet. 


Approval is requested to proceed. 


tle ©, LbloX 


Otto B. Allert, Maintenance Superintendent 


OBA: SMcN 


cc: Mr. Wilbie Smartt, Comptroller - Maintenance File 
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New Maintenance Products 





PAINT MITT 





That most versatile of tools, the 
human hand, is the secret of a new 
paint mitt developed for painting 
pipes, gutters, and just about any 
type of curved, hard-to-reach sur- 
face. 

The mitt is claimed to eliminate 
splashing, use less paint, and finish 
the job twice as fast as brush, spray, 
or roller methods. Made of lamb- 
skin (the same material used in 
quality paint rollers), the paint mitt 
produces finished surfaces said to 
match the texture of roller-finished 
areas. The mitt applies most types 
of paint...enamels, flats, stains, 
and varnishes. It works equally 
well on wood, metal, brick, or 
block, says the manufacturer. 

Bestt Paint Mitt, described by the 
manufacturer as soft and pliable, is 
offered thumbed or thumbless. The 
thumbless variety has squared ends 
to reach flush into corners and is 
reversible for double use. 

Write: Bestt Roller Company, 
160 South Brooke Street, Fond du 
Lac, Wisconsin. 


TRIPLE-ACTION FLOOR WAX 

Three important floor mainte- 
nance jobs rolled into one is the 
promise of a new wax that’s claimed 
(1) to kill roaches, ants, silverfish, 
and other crawling insects on con- 
tact; (2) inhibit growth of germs; 
and (3) impart a heavy-duty, high- 
gloss finish to all floorings, includ- 
ing asphalt, rubber, cement, wood, 
and vinyl. 

In addition to labor saved 
through its triple-header action, the 
wax is said to need no rubbing or 
buffing. Slip-resistant and non-in- 
flammable, the product has earned 
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the Underwriters’ Seal of Approval 
as a safety device. And, despite its 
potence as an insecticide, it is re- 
ported harmless to children playing 
on the floor. 

Super Service Freewax won't 
yellow since it contains vinyl, re- 
ports the manufacturer, who also 
describes it as scuff-resistant, water- 
proof, and adapted to damp mop- 
ping. The insecticide, Lindane, is 
homogenized in the wax and is said 
to be unaffected by heat or cold. 

Write: Chemical Corporation of 
America, Inc., Pepper Building, 
Tallahassee, Florida. 


RAINY DAY ROOF REPAIR 

“Why don’t you fix your roof?— 
it’s leaking pretty bad.” 

“You darn fool—it’s raining too 
hard!” 

“Why don’t you fix it when it 
isn’t raining?” 

“You're a bigger fool 
thought—it wouldn’t be 
then!” 

This old spoof has been outdated 
by a new compound, reported to 
permit mending roof leaks during 
a driving rainstorm—or just as soon 
as they develop, no matter what the 
circumstances. 

Fixing the roof during a down- 
pour has advantages. First, immedi- 
ate damage is prevented; second, 
the dripping water gives the work- 
man some aid in pinpointing the 
flaw. But more important, the rain 
lets him know if he has really 
plugged the defect, without waiting 
for the next rainstorm to test the 
job... and multiply water damages. 
Leaks in slanted and gabled roofs 
are said to be especially trouble- 
some, since the real trouble may be 
at any point above the level where 
water enters the interior; when con- 
ventional repair materials are used, 
repairs on sloping roofs have tradi- 
tionally employed ‘“‘guesstimate”’ 
methods. 

Wet Weather Seal Cote, the new 
compound, is described as easy to 
use, since it’s merely brushed onto 
the suspected leak point, requiring 
no heat, equipment, or special 
skills. It is said to cut through 
water, even standing puddles, to 
seal cracks and holes. The liquid 
roof rejuvenator contains “‘in- 


than I 
leaking 


destructible’ Canadian asbestos and 
is reported not to blister, crack 
run, or sag, even when temperatures 
fluctuate sharply. The manufac 
turer stresses that Seal Cote is a 
permanent roof patching and resu 
facing compound, not just a tem 
porary repair. 

Write: Paramount Industrial 
Products Company, 2717 East 75th 
Street, Cleveland 4, Ohio. 


MIXING MACHINE 





If a skilled workman squanders 
expensive man-hours stirring, with 
his own muscle power, a batter of 
cement, paint, fertilizer, or other 
compounds...it’s a waste. But 
then, if a massive, contractor-size 
machine for handling occasional 
middle-size mixing jobs is pur- 
chased ... it’s a waste, too. 

The moderate-cost, five-gallon 
Modern Mixer pictured above is 
said to be the answer to mixing 
economy. The machine handles a 
load of up to 70 pounds in just one 
minute. It utilizes a four-part agi- 
tating action (scraping, pushing, 
lifting, and tumbling) to assure a 
thorough, as well as rapid, mixing 
job. 

The five-gallon pail that comes 
with the mixer is placed upright 
for maximum capacity and it can 
be augmented with other standard 
five-gallon buckets to allow rapid 
“assembly line” mixing for larger 
jobs. Removable pails can be 
cleaned merely by rinsing with 
water, says the manufacturer. 

Modern Mixer is built for dur- 
ability, it is claimed, with an all- 
steel welded frame and with qual- 
ity, “name brand” moving parts. 
The motor is enclosed for operator 
safety and to prevent machinery 
from being jammed by the mix. 

Write: Modern Manufacturing 
Company, 160 North Fair Oaks, 
Pasadena, California. 
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New Construction Products 





RAINBOW-HUED CONCRETE BLOCKS 

Beauty plus brawn is the attrac- 
tion of a glazed concrete masonry 
unit, said to allow erection of a 
completely finished, load bearing 
wall in one operation: no lathing, 
painting, or plastering required. 

The manutacturer recommends 
the block for interior and exterior 
applications in apartment houses, 
single-family homes, office build- 
ings, schools: in short, “anywhere 
handsome appearance and moder- 
ate cost are the goals.” Among the 
advantages promised by one-step 
wall completion are economy by 
eliminating the lathing, plastering, 
and painting operations; high 
aesthetic values; early occupancy. 

Good looks of an Aristocrat wall 
are apparent at first glance... the 
concrete blocks come in richly mot- 
tled tones of red, green, pink, yel- 
low, black, white, and grey. The 
finish, which can be ordered either 
for one side, or both, is obtained by 
combining marble or other natural 
aggregate with plastic, then mold- 
ing this combination to the block 
in what is said to be an integral, 
permanent finish that resembles 
terazzo. 

Manufacturer’s tests indicate the 
blocks resist fire, impact, abrasion, 
and chemicals. The facing is said 
to withstand separation from the 
concrete by either freeze-thaw cy- 
cles or force and to add to the 
structural strength of the block. 

Blocks can be ordered not only 
with facings on one side or both— 
but opposite sides can be surfaced 
in different colors and materials. 
Blocks are available in both round- 
ed “bullnose” and squared corner 
styles, as well as in some special 
shapes. Units come in six thick- 
nesses, ranging from | to 12 inches, 
with finished surfaces ground to 
precise measurements for true align- 
ment in building. 

Write: Charles H. Close, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Aristocrat Associa- 
tion of America, 8801 Page Boule 
vard, St. Louis, Missouri. 


INORGANIC BUILDING BOARD 

What construction and insulation 
material cannot burn, rot, mold, 
warp, crack, swell, or nourish ver- 
min...yet can be worked just as 
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easily as wood? According to the 
manufacturer, the answer is Unarco- 
board, a new paneling that prom- 
ises ease of installation coupled 
with remarkable durability. 

The next question is: is Unarco- 
board animal, vegetable, or min 
eral? The new board is described 
as all mineral, composed of asbestos 
and other completely inorganic ma- 
terials combined via a_ formula 
that’s credited with rendering the 
board invulnerable to ravages of 
fire and water, as well as highly re- 
sistant to fumes, steam, acid, and 
alkali. 

Unarcoboard is said to be ideal 
for wall surfaces whenever insula- 
tion and sound-deadening qualities 
are needed and it is recommended 
for many standard applications, in- 
cluding ceilings, partitions, and 
back-up board when prelaid tile or 
brick facing is used. 

To aid rapid, economical instal- 
lation, the board comes in sheets up 
to + by 8 feet; it can be ordered 
in thicknesses ranging from 1 to 
3 inches. Standard woodworking 
tools and techniques are used to 
apply the panels, which are said to 
take and hold nails and screws like 
lumber. In spite of the new ma- 
terial’s toughness, it won't damage 
woodworking tools, the manufac. 
turer states. 

White, smooth sealed surfaces are 
said to provide a pleasing appear- 
ance that demands no other finish, 
although the board can be covered 
with veneer, or brightened with al- 
kali resistant paint. 

Write: Union Asbestos & Rubber: 


Company, Fibrous Products Divi 
sion, 1111 West Perry Street, Bloom 
ington, Illinois. 





Free Literature 











Light Regrouping Plan 

Improved lighting and economy through 
relamping at specified intervals, whether 
or not the lights have actually burned out 
that’s the theme of this 16-page illustrated 
brochure. It makes the case that the labor 
used to collect ladder, lamp, and equip 
ment—then store them away again—in 
order to replace each light when it flick 
ers out is more costly than replacing many 
lamps on a schedule timed for their life 
expectancy cycle. The idea is that, under 
a scheduled plan, even if some lamps are 
still lighting up, they have reached the 
point of diminishing returns and can 
definitely be expected to burn out mo 
mentarily. Statistics and charts are in 
cluded to back up the argument. Othe 
text pages offer detailed tips on solving 
lamp maintenance problems 

For Group Relamping Plan booklet, 
write: Sylvania Lighting Products, a Di- 
vision of Sylvania Electric Products Inc., 
60 Boston Street, Salem, Massachusetts 


Radiant Heating Slab Construction 

Suggested installation procedures for 
radiant heating systems, aimed at housiug 
authorities as well as private builders, are 
offered in this report, which states that 
many radiant heating system failures have 
been traced to defects in the slab construc- 
tion that allows chemicals and water to 
attack the heating coils 

Diagrams in the eight-page brochure 
illustrate various types of radiant heat- 
ing slab construction “in order of prefer 
ence.” Each sketch shows the position of 
the coils in the slab and the relationship 
of coils and slab to structural features of 
above-grade and on-grade construction. 
Additional text offers a digest of con- 
struction recommendations covering: floor 
surfacing, heating slab, radiant heating 
coils, insulation base or fill, waterproof 
membrane, and support brackets for the 
radiant heating coils. 

For Radiant Heating Slab Construction 
write: A. M. Byers Company, Box 1076, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 





TO GET THE FACTS... 


cluded with each item. 





about the new maintenance and construction products described 
on these pages, the JOURNAL suggests that readers write directly 
to the manufacturers. That’s why addresses of the firms are in- 


When writing to manufacturers, please don’t forget to mention 
that you learned of their product through the JouRNAL of 
Housinc, 1315 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. And if you 
follow up your inquiry with a purchase, why not plug for a 
schedule of advertisements by the manufacturer in the JOURNAL, 
so that other NAHRO members can get in on a good thing. 
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RELOCATION— 
(Continued from page 111) 


as the YWCA, Kiwanis, Exchange 
club, etc., undertakes to be respon- 
sible for the proper relocation of a 
specific family assigned to it by the 
relocation office. Numerically, the 
amount of help thus obtained is 
not spectacular but the value of 
the stunt lies in spreading the in- 
terest in our problems and involv- 
ing more people in what is essen- 
tially a community job. 

Escort Service 

We never “send” our families to 
check on possible relocations. All 
our referrals are done by personal 
escort. We feel this treatment is 
important for several reasons: first, 
it helps to establish a good working 
relationship with landlords — or 
agents; second, it facilitates the re- 
ferral, for often the family has no 
means of transportation; third, it 
makes sure the appointment will 
be kept; and, most important of all, 
it has saved many a deal from fall- 
ing through because of questions 
that wanted answering . . . or per- 
suasion that was needed to bring 
about a meeting of the minds. 

Not in every case is it the land- 
lord who needs convincing. At 
times the tenant balks at having 
to take a bus to work or objects to 
a first floor apartment after being 
“upstairs” for many years. Having 
a relocation representative present 
at the time of renting promotes the 
kind of relationship that gives us 
continued cooperation from both 
landlords and tenants. For exam- 
ple, in one case, in the early part 
of our program, we worked out 
what we thought was a fine solu- 
tion to a difficult placement (a 
Negro man and wife and eight 
children); the deal was about to 
fall through because the owner 
wouldn't redecorate—and the client 
wouldn’t move into a dirty apart- 
ment. We saved the day by offer- 
ing to buy the paint for the client 
at wholesale, he to do the labor. 
This arrangement was agreeable to 
all concerned. 

In talking with a paint distribu- 
tor that afternoon, he was con- 
vinced it was his civic duty to do- 
nate $60 worth of paint, at no cost, 
as his share in the rehabilitation 
of a needy family. Naturally, we 
couldn't allow this distributor to 
have a monopoly on the blessings 
that come with giving, so in similar 
cases that developed as we went 
along, we allowed other paint deal- 
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Housing Calendar 





“Housing Calendar” is a new NAHRO service that is designed to keep 
members up on what’s going on in NAHRO and in other national and 
international organizations operating in fields related to housing and 
urban renewal (NAHRO events appear in bold type). 


April Hotel, 
1—Research and Statistics 
Committee. National 
Housing Center, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


5-7—Building Research In- 


Council, 


Santa 
California. 
22-24—Southwest 
annual 
ence. Driskill Hotel, Aus- 
tin, Texas. 


Barbara, America, Great Lakes In- 
stitute. College Camp, Wis- 

Regional consin. 
confer- 11-12—Board of Governors. 


Wentworth-by-the-Sea_ Ho- 
tel. Portsmouth, New 


stitute spring conference. 22-26—American Society of Hampshire. 

Statler Hilton Hotel, New Planning Officials. Ameri- 12-l4—-New England Re- 
York City. cana Hotel, Bal Harbour gional Council, annual 
6-7—Third Annual Build- (Miami Beach), Florida. conference. Wentworth-by- 
ing Industry Congress for (Planned to tie in with the-Sea Hotel. Portsmouth, 
Urban Renewal, National international planning New Hampshire. 
Housing Center, Washing- conference—see May 28 17-19—National District 
ton, D. C listing.) Council Workshop, _ co- 
18-22—American Institute 26-27—North Central Re- sponsored by the Welfare 
of Architects. San Fran- gional Council, annual Council of Metropolitan 


cisco. 

21-23—Big Brothers of 
America, annual meeting. 
Cincinnati. 


28-June 3 


Federation 
and Planning. Puerto Rico. ity 
listing, 


conference. Milwaukee. 
International of 
for 


— Lp 
21-23—Girls Clubs of Amer- — {9¢¢. ASPO 
ica, annual conference. nee 
Washington, D. C. 
24-27—Southeastern Region- June 


al Council, annual confer- 
ence. Francis Marion Ho- 
tel, Charleston, South 


2-4—National Federation of 
Settlements and Neighbor- 


Chicago, the Association 
Community Councils, 
and the United Commun- 
Funds and Councils of 
America. Illinois Institute 
of Technology, Chicago. 

26-July 8—Experimental lab 
oratory in community lead 
ership training, sponsored 
by National Training Lab- 
oratories. Gould Academy, 


Housing 


May 


nt hood Centers, nationa Bethel, Maine 
Carolina. : , onal ; 
o Bios ae ‘ conference. Boston. 27-29 Thirteenth Annual 
25—National Social Welfare’ - ar gs? , 
5-10—National Conference Conference on Aging. Uni- 


Assembly, spring meeting. 


New York City. = Social Welfare. Atlantic versity of Michigan, Ann 
rity. Arbor, Michigan. 
6-7—Middle Atlantic Re- 

May gional Council, annual August 
8-13—AFL-CIO, conference conference. NationalHous- | 4-|7—National Association 
on community _ services. ing Center, Washington, of County Officials. Fon- 
New York City. D. C. tainebleau Hotel, Miami 
11-14—U. S. Conference of 6-7—Pacific Northwest Re- Beach. 

Mayors. Conrad Hilton gional Council, annual  923-96—National Council on 


Hotel, Chicago. 

15-18—Pacific Southwest Re- 
gional Council, annual 
conference. Mar Monte 


gon. 


Funds 


ers to express their approval of the 
urban renewal program. 
Mayor’s Role 
All instances of cooperation with 
the program, from donation of re- 
decorating materials or furniture, 
to volunteer typing of letters, and 
including landlords who give us 
their listings, are acknowledged 
with personal thank-you notes from 
the mayor. This gesture further 
carries out the plan to recognize 
and execute redevelopment and 
urban renewal as a community job 
that can be successful only with the 
positive enthusiasm that comes 
with wide acceptance and _partici- 
pation. 


10-15—United 
and 


cenference. Gearhart, Ore- 


Community 
Councils of 


Family Relations, Inter- 
national Union of Family 
Organizations. Columbia 
University, New York City. 


REPORT WRITING— 


(Continued from page 118) 


Contact Replace with tele- 
phone, write 

I do not think Reject—don’'t sug 
gest the idea that 
no thinking has 
gone into the 
matter. 

Due to Don’t use as a 
preposition—use 
instead since o1 
because. 

Advise This is legal coun- 
sel; substitute— 
inform, tell, or 
write. 

We are attaching 
herewith our 
Drawing No. A-6 


Drawing A-6 is at- 
tached. 


The sample memorandum repro- 
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duced on page 119 follows the 
outline described above and also 
is in a simplified format that is 
now being used more and more by 
modern business organizations fon 
their reports and letters. The chief 
advantages of the simplified format 
are: 


|All typing begins at the lefthand 
margin; reducing the time wasted 
in tabulating and calculating spac- 
ing. Yet, the arrangement is bette 
looking and easier to read than the 
indented letter. 


29_The reader does not need to 
spend useless time in shifting his 
eyes all over the page. 

3—Useless words and phrases, such 
as: “Subject,” “Dear Sir,” “Gentle 
men,” “Yours truly,” and so forth, 
are left out. 


\ good engineering report is 
worth a little extra effort. A skilled 
technical man may be able to dic 
tate some reports directly to his 
secretary but the best procedure is 
to make an initial draft. After it is 
typed, it can be reviewed carefully 
to make sure it lives up to two 
requirements: 


1—The report should follow the 
outline given above in an orderl, 
and logical manner. 


2—The entire report should point 
to a specific conclusion or action. 


It is not enough to discuss a situ 
ation. The technical man must 
point out what should be done to 
solve the problem. Needless to say, 
he should use visual aids, such as 
photographs, charts, graphs, and 
simplified drawings. These visual 
aids should be selected on the the 
ory that, in all probability, the re 
port will be reviewed by non-tech 
nical people. Accordingly, each vis 
ual aid should be labeled clearly 
and described in full directly on 
the item itself, even though it 
might be described briefly in the 
report. 


We modestly claim that, if alter 
reading this article, our suggestions 
are followed by technical personnel, 
their reports will get favorable re 
sults. It is recommended that the 
magical outline that we have de- 
veloped be reproduced, framed, 
and hung in a conspicuous place in 
every technical office. Then, when- 
ever a report is coming on, the out 
line should be reviewed... afte 
which the writer should fire awav! 


March 1960 





Personnel Exchange 





POSITIONS AVAILABLE 
A136—Redevelopment Director 


The city of Pasadena is seeking an ex 
ecutive director to head a newly created 
redevelopment agency. Director will be 
responsible for planning, promoting, co 
ordinating, developing, and directing the 
work of the agency. Requirements are 
any combination of training and experi 
ence equivalent to: completion of colleg« 
work in planning, business or public 
administration, civil engineering, archi 
tecture, or a related field; at least five 
vears’ successful experience in public o1 
private planning work and or developing 
and directing large-scale projects; and 
three years’ in a responsible supervisory 
capacity. Apply: Personnel Department 
City Hall, Pasadena, California 


A137—Real Estate Manager 

Candidates are being sought to manage 
established, large-scale, privately-owned 
properties in the Chicago area. Starting 
salary is over $10,000 plus bonus. Appli 
cants must have experience in rental 
promotion, leasing, and in getting along 
with both residential and commercial ten 
ants. Knowledge of property maintenance 
requirements and programming also 
important 


A138—Renewal Director 

Applications are being accepted for the 
position of executive director with the 
newly organized Mobile Urban Renewa! 
Agency. Current program involves laud 
disposition in a 44-acre commercial rede 
velopment project and initiation of studics 
for a general neighborhood renewal plan 
for a $50-acre area. Other projects will 
come later. Candidates should have expei 
ience in renewal, familiarity with federal 
regulations and applicable laws, and abil 
itv in public relations. Planning training is 
not necessary. Salary is open. Write: Ben 
H. Harris, Chairman, Mobile Urban Re 
newal Agency, P. O. Box 1029. Mobile 
\labama 


A139—Citizen Group Plan Director 

What is known as the “Committee of 
100” in Gary, Indiana is accepting applica 
tions for the position of planning directon 
Salary is $10,000 to $20,000, depending up 
on qualifications. Degree in planning or a 
related field, plus experience in planning 
or urban renewal is required. Position calls 
for administering and directing a new pro 
gram. Write: R.C. Gasser, 504 Broadway 
Gary, Indiana 


A140—Executive Director 

Ihe Monterey County, California hous 
ing authority is recruiting for an execu 
tive director. Salarv: S6000, with an in 
crease to SOO00, after a six-month trial 
period, The authority’s program consists 
of 100 low-rent units in Salinas and 20 
units in Gonzales. \uthority also owns 
farm labor camp that is leased to a grow 
ers’ association. Write: Homer Havward 
Chairman, Monterey County Housing Au 
thority, 11 Abbott Street, Salinas Cali 
fornia 


POSITIONS WANTED 
W58-Male, 29—Welfare Planning 


City planner is seeking position in social 
welfare planning aspects of housing, re 
newal, or master planning. Is interested 
in research or agency work of a type in 
volving race relations or dealing with 
problems of special groups, such as youth 
or the aged. Candidate will have com 
pleted requirements for a PhD in’ city 
planning by June 1960. Has about one 
year olf experience in) suburban master 
planning and field work in renewal areas 
for three years was a navy ofhcer involved 
with public works construction, operation 
and financing; and, for over a_ yea 
worked in labor relations and manufac 
turing engineering. Candidate has bach 
clor of science degree in mechanical en 
gineering. Master's thesis was on chat 
acteristics of low-income houscholds in 
Philadelphia. Will be available for work 
im June 


W59-Male, 53—Housing, Renewal 
Candidate with degree in civil engineer 
ig and considerable experience in con 

struction, development, and maintenance 
is secking a position as director of a re 
newal and or housing program or as tech 
nical adviser in the field of housing main 
tenance and development. Experience in 
cludes: six years in highway location and 
construction; LO years as tield engineer for 
a large cement company; four years as 
practicing engineer in building design and 
construction; ten years in charge of plan 
ning development COMSETUCTION, manage 
ment, and maintenance of a_ low-rent 
housing program. Is licensed for enginee 
ing in Lennessee, Kentucky Mississippi 
and Arkansas. Prefers to locate in south 
cast or southwest 


W60-Male, 42—Manager, Director 

Candidate is seeking a position as 
executive director with a medium-size au 
thority, or as assistant director, housing 
manager, or director of management with 
a large authority. Location preference is in 
the west or southwest Experience includes 
IS years in management of federally ope! 
ated projects and five years in management 
of private rental development. Salary 1 
quirement: around $9000. Candidate 
married and has two children 


W61-Male, 50—Director 

Candidate with cight vears expericne 
as attorney and executive director for a 
New England authority is seeking a posi 
tion as head of a housing and /or redevel 
opment program i a COMMUNITIES of about 
100.000) population. Salary requirement 
between S9000 and $10,000. With housing 
authority, candidate had a staff of over 
25 and supervised a program including 
around 900 units in federal and state-aid 
ed housing and one redevelopment pro} 
ect. Prior to joining the authority appli 
cant was in private law practice; was an 
insurance and real estate broker: and held 
positions of inspector, rent attorney, and 
rent cxaminer with the federal Office of 
Price Administration 
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GET ECONOMICAL 


posit 
control 


of resistant and non-resistant 
ROACHES « FLIES e 


_ SILVERFISH « ANTS « 
FLEAS « 
/ BROWN DOG TICKS « 
CHIGGERS and 
/ LAWN CHINCH BUGS 


WITH 


LONG RESIDUAL 


GEIGY § DIAZINON 


INSECTICIDE 


Dependable long residual action, broad spectrum control and economy in use. 


These features have made DIAZINON a preferred insecticide with the 
Pest Control industry for more than three years. For your convenience DIAZINON is available from 


your Pest Control Supplier as: 
DIAZINON is mee for use in food handling and processing plants as well 


as in industrial and public housing operations. In addition DIAZINON is Geigy DIAZINON 20S— 
recommended for use in household and low pressure aerosol! sprays. 


(20% oil solution) for oil base sprays 
Check DIAZINON’S many outstanding features. Insist upon these important 
points when you buy pesticide chemicals. Geigy DIAZINON 25E— 


(25% emulsifiable solution) 


Check these Diazinon features: for water base sprays. 


V EFFECTIVE, LONG RESIDUAL \V CHOICE OF FORMULATIONS 
V LOW COST PERJOB BROAD SPECTRUM \ RELATIVELY SAFE 


. 
V NON-STAINING V NO XYLENE ODOR’ ¥ EMULSIFICATION Gein; 
ORIGINATORS OF DOT INSECTICIDES 


GEIGY AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS : Division of Geigy Chemical Corporation + Saw Mill River Road, Ardsley, N. Y. 
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